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|doned the use of medicines and devoted | 
myself heart and soul to the practice of | would agree with me, that it is the great- 


love for reform and anxious desire for the | 


elevation of our race, I feel that you will 


be willing to give the cause of man’s re- 


demption from disease ‘‘a lift’’ in your 


extensively read journal. Hydropathy, 


or the Water Cure, as many of the Brook 
with 


enlightened, be- 


Farm fraternity, in common most 
others among the truly 
lieve, is now the accepted mode of cure 
life. Still, 


many there be who know not the power 


for the many afflicting ills of 


that simple cold water has to remove 
disease. ‘To such I would beg permission 
to say a word in its favor, feeling it my 
duty to spread far and wide the knew}- 
edge that has been vouchsafed 


I had, 


years in 


me re- 
been 


** old 


specting it. as you know, 


many practice in the 
way,” 
operation, 
the 


and | most solemnly affirm, that the more 


being thereby enabled to test 


merits of medicines to the utmost; 


I] became familiar with their nature and 
modus operandi, the more was | disgusted 


with them, and for the last few years of 


my practice, I gave but very little of what 
and I found, 
the less I gave, the quicker my patients 


got well. 


the world calls ** medicines,” 


I found that one good ** cheer- 


ing up’? was worth a dozen 
nauseous physic, and one good bathing a 
cart-load of blisters or ‘* cataplasms,’ 
and in this way got my patients out much 
sooner than when | gave much medicine. 
Still L found many cases which required 
other aid, cases where the combined ef- 


fect of disease and excessive medication 
had almost completely paralyzed the re- 
the 


physician striving incessantly for the res- 


cuperative power, which is great 


toration of a healthy tone. then, 
of my delight when Hydropathy, like a 
ministering angel, 


Judge, 


came to my relief, and 
I could dispense altogether with the dis- 
gusting implements I had so long and so 


reluctantly been using. 


and had a very extensive field of 


doses of 


’ | rheumatisms, 


| days. 


Hydropathy or Water Cure; and 1 can 
assure your readers, that no physician 
ever practiced allopathically with one 
half the pleasure ; 
without beasting, 


‘EMBE R 12, 1846. 


Ito be the greatest blessing ever vouch- 
and [| think I may say | 
with one half the sac- | Shakspeare : 


NUMBER 1. 


h is now about a year since | he beew and would use this natural and 


humane remedy in their practice, they 
est discovery of the age, and calculated 


safed to poor diseased humanity; and 
they would be ready to exclaim with 


cess. Diseases, whieh in the old way | “ Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll none of it.” 


took months and mountains of 
pills,”’ and so forth, to cure, I soon found | 
would yield in a few days to the simple | 
cokl water plan, much to the astonish-| 
ment and delight of both myself and pa- 
I do not wish to be understood as | 


saying that simple cold water will cure | 


tient. 


every thing and every body in a few 
But this I do say: that in my 
opinion there is scarcely any» ewrable 
disease which cold water and its adju- | 
diet, and so forth, 


properly applied, will not cure in time. 


vants, air, exercise, 
And I speak not uvadvisedly, for I have | 
tried it in most of the diseases incident to 
as measles, scarlet | 


this country ; such 


fever, and al] eruptive diseases, fevers of | 1840, and 1841, 


all kinds. 
a charm, and in all kinds of bilious affee- 
The worst kinds of dyspepsia 
yield at once to this plan of treatment. 
Bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs and 


In the intermittent it! acts like | 


tions. 


pleura, where nothing else could possibly 
do anything, I have seen yield as by mag- 
ic. Bowel colic, and so 
forth, I have seen cured in an almost in- 
As to 
lameness of al 
kinds, there is no remedy, @s far as | 
know, that can compare with this simple 


complaints, 


credibly short time in this way. 


sprains, 


yet all powerful one. And | here assert, 


without fear of contradiction, that there 


is no sedative, not even opium, in 
that 
the 
dur- 


for a vear, a 


whole pharmacopeia of medicines, 
ean for a 
** Wet Sheet.”’ 


ing an extensive practice 


moment compare with 


I never have seen, 
single case of colie 


any kind, which ¢he cold sheet, properly 


applied, would not alleviate at once, and in 
a few minutes stop the pain entirely. 


** ] verily believe, that if the * Faculty ” 


“blue | With the hope that this hasty sketch 


the | 


or painful disease of 


may make some of your readers ‘‘ ponder 
their footsteps,’’ cease to make drug- 
\shops of their stomachs, and have more 
faith in nature and her remedies, I re- 
main yours for the Good and True, 


E. A. Kirrrepes. 
Lywx, Gothic Cottage, Nov. 23, 1846. 


IcSorance ano Came. Wy» uae the 
| following from ‘* Douglas Jerrold’s”’ pa- 
| per of the 17th ultimo. 


| ** According to the returns of the Re- 
gistrar-General, one half of the adult 
Ip population of England and Wales are un- 
|able to write their names; and Mr. Per- 
\ter states that, during the years 1839, 
out of 735,788 persons 
|married, 303,836 affixed their mark to 
| the marriage register by way of signature. 
|In Mr. Tremenher’ s report to the Com- 
'mittee of Council on Education, he ob- 
| serves that, in Monmouthshire and. Wales, 
forty-eight males in one hundred, and 
| sixty-nine females in one hundred, were 
junable to write their names; while in 
Cheshire and Lancashire 40 per cent. of 
males, and 65 per cent. of females were 
‘similarly disqualified. In his inquiries 
‘into the state of crime in the northern di- 
| vision of Lancashire, the Rev. Mr. Clay, 
referring to the prisoners admitted inte 
the House of Correction, at Preston, dur- 


ing the year 1844, ascertained that of 
1,022 persons commited, 49 per cent. 


were unable to name the months of the 
year, 39 per cent. were ignorant of the 
name of the reigning sovereign, 42 per 
cent. knew not the import of ‘ virtue,’ 
‘vice,’ * righteousness,’ and se forth; 
while 13 per cent. were unable to count 
one hundred. Incredible as it may ap- 


pear, among the opinions asato her ma- 
seventeen were in favor of 
while thirteen supposed 
Their religious ig- 
for 39 
had never heard of the name of 
We might multiply similar 


jesty’s name, 
* Prince Albert,’ 
it to be * Elizabeth.’ 
norance was still more deplorable, 
per cent. 
the Savior. 
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‘MISCELLAN ms 
THE WATER CURE. 


Dear Harsincer:— Knowing your 





Jove for reform and anxious desire for the 
elevation of our race, I feel that you will 


|half the pleasure ; 


be willing to give the cause of man’s re- | 


he) 


demption from disease ‘‘a lift’’ in your 


extensively read journal. Hydropathy, 


or the Water Cure, as many of the Brook | 


Farm fraternity, in common with most 


others among the truly enlightened, be- 
lieve, is now the accepted mode of cure 
Sull, 


many there be who know not the power 


for the many afflicting ills of life. 


that simple cold water has to remove 
disease. To such | would beg permission 
to say a word in its favor, feeling it my 
duty to spread far and wide the know)- 
edge that has been 


specting it. 


vouchsafed me re- 
I had, as you know, been 
the ‘old 


and had a very extensive field of 


many years in practice in 
way,” 
operation, being thereby enabled to test 
the 


and | most solemnly 


merits of medicines to the utmost; 


affirm, that the more 
I became familiar with their nature and 
modus operandi, the more was | disgusted 


with them, and for the last few years of 


| days. 


It is now about a year since I aban- 
| doned the use of medicines and devoted | 
|myself heart and soul to the practice of 
| Hydropathy or Water Cure; and 1 can 
}assure your readers, that no physician 
‘ever practiced allopathically with one) 


and [ think I may say 
without beasting, 
cess. 

pills,’ and so forth, to cure, I soon found | 
would yield in a few days to the simple | 


cok! water plan, much to the astonish- | shops of their stomachs, and have more 


ment and delight of both myself and pa-| 


tient. Ido not wish to be understood as 
saying that simple cold water will cure | 
every thing and every body in a few 


But this I do say: that in my 


‘opinion there is scarcely any ewrable 


my practice, I gave but very little of what | 


the world calls ‘* medicines,” and I found, 
the less I gave, the quicker my patients 
got well. I found that one good ** cheer- 


ing up’’ was worth a dozen doses of 
nauseous physic, and one good bathing a 
cart-load of blisters or ‘* cataplasms,”’ 
and in this way got my patients out much 
sooner than when | gave much medicine. 
Stull | found many cases which required 
other aid, cases where the combined ef- 
fect of disease and excessive medication 
had almost completely paralyzed the re- 
the 


physician striving incessantly for the res- 


cuperative power, which is great 


toration of a healthy tone. Judge, then, 
of my delight when Hydropathy, like a 
ministering angel, came to my relief, and 
I could dispense altogether with the dis- 
gusting implements I had so long and so 


reluctantly been using. 


disease which cold water and its adju- | following from ‘‘ Douglas Jerrold’s ”’ 


vants, air, exercise, diet, and so forth, 
properly applied, will not cure in time. 
And I speak not uvadvisedly, for I have 
tried it in most of the diseases incident to 


this country ; such 


fever, and al] eruptive diseases, fevers of | 1840, and 1841, 


all kinds. In the intermittent it! acts like 
a charm, and in all kinds of bilious affee- | 
tions. The worst kinds of dyspepsia | 
yield at once to this plan of treatment. 
Bronchitis, inflammation of the lungs and | 
pleura, where nothing else could possibly | 
do anything, | have seen yield as by mag- 
ic. Bowel complaints, colic, and so 
forth, I have seen cured in an almost in- 
credibly short time in this way. 
rheumatisms, 


kinds, 


sprains, lameness of all 


yet all powerful one. And I here assert, 


without fear of contradiction, that there 


is no sedative, not even opium, in the 
whole pharmacopeia of medicines, that 
can for a moment compare with the 


** Wet Sheet.”’ I never have seen, dur- 
ing an extensive practice for a vear, a 
single case of colic 

which ¢he 


any kind, cold sheet, properly 


ap ple d, would not alleviate at once, and in 
a few minutes stop the patn entirely. 


** | verily believe, that ifthe ** Faculty 








with one half the sac- | 


Diseases, whieh in the old way | “ Throw physic to the dogs, I’ll none of it.” 


‘took months and mountains of * blue | 


as measles, scarlet | 


As to} 


there is no remedy,“@s far as | | 
know, that can compare with this simple | 


or painful disease of 


** the Savior. 


but knew and would use this natural and 
humane remedy in their practice, they 
would agree with me, that it is the great- 
est discovery of the age, and caleulated 
to be the greatest blessing ever vouch- 
safed to poor diseased humanity; and 
they would be ready to exclaim with 
Shakspeare : 


With the hope that this hasty sketch 
may make some of your readers ‘‘ ponder 
their footsteps,”’ cease to make drug- 


faith in nature and her remedies, I re- 
main yours for the Good and True, 


E. A. Kirtrepes. 
Lyx, Gothic Cottage, Nov. 25, 1846. 


W'> take the 
pa- 


IeSornance ano Came. 


per of the 17th ultimo. 


= According to the returns of the Re- 
| gistrar-General, one half of the adult 
| population of England and Wales are un- 
able to write their names; and Mr. Per- 
|ter states that, during the years 1839, 
out of 735,788 persons 
|married, 303,836 affixed their mark to 
|the marriage register by way of signature. 
|In Mr. Tremenher’ s report to the Com- 
|mittee of Council on Education, he ob- 
'serves that, in Monmouthshire and Wales, 
forty-eight males in one hundred, and 
| sixty-nine females in one hundred, were 

unable to write their names; while in 
Cheshire and Lancashire 40 per cent. of 
|males, and 65 per cent. of females were 
similarly disqualified. In his inquiries 
‘into the state of crime in the northern di- 
i vision of Lancashire, the Rev. Mr. Clay, 
|referring to the prisoners admitted inte 
the House of Correction, at Preston, dur- 
ing the year 1844, ascertained that of 
1,022 persons commited, 49 per cent. 
were unable to name the months of the 
year, 39 per cent. were ignorant of the 
‘name of the reigning sovereign, 42 per 
cent. knew not the import of * virtue,’ 
‘vice,’ ‘ righteousness,* and se forth; 
while 13 per cent. were unable to count 
one hundred. Incredible as it may ap- 
pear, among the opinions asato her ma- 
jesty's name, seventeen were in favor of 
‘Prince Albert,’ while thirteen supposed 
it to be *‘ Elizabeth.’ Their religious ig- 
norance 
per cent. 





was still more deplorable, for 39 
had never heard of the name of 
We might multiply similar 
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facts, but those adduced are sufficient to 
show the necessity of some plan being | 
adopted to educate the great body of the | 
people. Our boasted elaim of being at | 
the head of civilized Kurope will hardly 
be conceded so long as one half of our | 
adult population can neither write nor | 
read, and our material wealth will only 
be regarded as the exponent of an, ipgen- 


ious system of industrial as 


HUMILITY. 


The bird that soars on highest wing 


Builds on the ground her lowly nest; 
And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 
In lark and nightingale we see 
What honor hath humility. 
The saint that wears heaven’s brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
The most when most his soul ascends 
Nearest the throne, itself must be 


The footstool of humility. 


THE COUNTESS OF RUDOLSTADTY 
SEQUEL TO 
CONSUELO. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF GEORGE SAND. 


Translated for the [harbinger. 


The confessor and the penitent kept a 
sorrowful silence; but soon. Consuelo, 
recalling Supperville’s accusations, was 
Would that old 


man, Whose presence filled her with ven- 


penetrated with horror. 


eration, lend himself to an infernal ma- 


chination ? 


Would he speculate upon the 
virtue andy the sensibility of the unfortu- 
nate Consuclo ia order to throw her into 
the arms of a miserable impostor? She 
raised her head, and, pale with horror, 
her eyes dry, her month trembling, tried 
to pierce with her glance that impassable 
mask which perliaps concealed from her 
the paleness of a guilty man or the diabol- 
ical Jaugh of a villain. 

‘© Albert is living! ”’ “ Are 


De you know 


said she. 
you very sure of it, sir? 
that there is a man who resembles him, 
and that | myself thought I saw Albert 
on seeing him? ”’ 

** 1 know all that absurd romance,” re- 
plied the old man in a calm voice; ‘1 
know all the follies that Supperville has 
imagined to clear himself of the crime of 
misconduct as a physician, which he com- 
mitted in sending to the grave a man who 


wis asleep. Tw ’ words are 


enough to 
bring down all that seaffolding of stupid- 
ities. The first is, that Supperville has 
been considered unworthy to pass the 
lower grades of the secret societies of 
which we have the supreme direction; 
and his wounded vanity, joined to a di- 
seased and indiscreet curiosity, has not 
been able to bear this insult. The second 
is, that count Albert has never thought of 
* Entered according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1846, by Praneis G. Suaw,in the Clerk’s 
attice of the District Court of Massachusetts 











claiming his inheritance, which he has| when she was about to open for him she 
voluntarily renounced, and that he will) remarked the black thread crossed upon 
never consent to resume his name-and-his | his orange-colored breast, and an involun- 


He could not, do so 
now without exciting scaadalous disens- 


rank in the world: 


sions respecting his identity, which his 
pride would not endure. He has perhaps 


badly understood his true duty in re- 


. . . } 
nouncing, so to speak, himself. He 


might have made a better use of his for- 
tune ‘than will his heirs. He had cat 


himself off from one of the means of 


practising charity which Providence had 


placed in his hands ; but there remain to 


him many others, and besides, the voice 
of his love has been streager in this than 
that of his conscience. 
that you did not love him precisely be- 
cause he was rich and noble. He wished 
to. abjure his fortune and name without 
possible return, 

have permitted it. Now you do not love 
him and you love another. 


er claim from you the title of husband, 


| which he owed, on his death-bed, only to 


your compassion. He will have courage 
enough to renounce you. We have no 


other power over him whom you call 


Liverani, and over yourself, than that of 


persuasion. 
we cannot hinder it. We have neither 
dungeons, nor restraints, nor corporeal 
punishments at our service, whatever a 
credulous and timid servant may have 
said to you on that point; we hate the 
means-of tyranny. Your fate is in your 
own hands. Go and make your reflec- 
liens once again, poor Consuelo, and may 
Ged inspire you!” 

Consuelo had listened to this discourse 
in a deep stupor. When the old man 
had ended, she rose and said with energy : 
‘*| have no need of reflection; my 
choice is made. Is Albert here? Lead me 
to his feet.”’ 

‘* Albert is not here. He could not 
be a witness of this struggle. He is 
even ignorant of the crisis to which you 
are subjected at this hour.” 

‘*OQmy dear Albert! ’’ cried Consuelo 
raising her arms towards heaven, ** I will 

Then kneel- 
‘* My father,” 


said she, ‘‘ absolve me and help me never 


come out of it victorious.’’ 


ing before-the old man: 


again to see that Liverani; 1 wish not to 
love him: I will love him no longer. ”’ 

‘The old man extended his trembling 
hands ever Consuelo’s head; but when 
he withdrew them she could not rise. 
She had stifled her sobs in her bosom, and 
broken by a conflict beyond her strength, 
she was compelled to rest upon the con- 
fessor’s arm in order to leave the oratory. 

XXIX, 

On the morrow the red-breast came at 
noon and struck with beak and claw upon 
Consuelo’s window, At the moment 


tary impulse made her carry her hand to 
the fastening. But she drew it back im- 
mediately. ‘*Go, messenger of misfor- 


tune,’’ said she, ‘go, poor innocent, 


‘bearer of guilty letters and criminal 


words. Perhaps I should not have the 
courage not to reply to a Jast adieu; I 
ought not even let it be supposed that I 
regret and suffer.”’ 

She took refuge in the music saloon in 


order to escape from the winged tempter, 


who, accustomed to a better reception, 
| . 
fluttered and struck against the glass 


lle remembered | 


He has dene so and we | 


He will nev- | 


with a kind of anger. She seated her- 
self at the harpsichord in order not to 
hear the cries and the reproaches of her 
favorite, who had followed her to the 
window of that room, and she experieuced 
something similar to the anguish of a 
mother who closes her ears to the cries 
and the prayers of her repentant child. 
Still it was not to the grief and vexation 
of the red-breast that poor Consuelo was 
most sensible at that moment. The billet 
which he bore under his wing had a 


much more heart-rending voice; it was 


If you wish to fly together, 


that voice which seemed to our romantic 
recluse to weep and to lament that it 
might be heard. 

Stull she resisted; but it is the nature 
of love to be irritated by obstacles and to 
return to the assault always more impe- 
rious and triumphant after each of our 
victories. It may be said without a met- 
aphor, that to resist him is to give him 
Towards three o'clock 
Matteus entered with the bouquet of flow- 


new weapons. 


ers which he brought each day to his 
prisoner, (for at the bottom he loved her 
for her gentleness and goodness); and ac- 
cording to her custom, she untied the 


‘flowers in order to arrange them in the 


It was 
one of the pleasures of her captivity; 
but this time she paid but little attention 
to it, and undertook it mechanically, as if 
to kill some minutes of the slow hours 
which consumed her; when untying the 
bundles of nareissus which filled the cen- 
tre of the sweet bouquet, she let fall a let- 
ter, carefully sealed but without address. 
In vain did she try to persuade herself 
that it was from the tribunal of the Invis- 


beautiful vases of the pier-table. 


ibles. Would Matteus have brought it 
otherwise? Unfortunately Matteus was 
no longer within reach to give explana- 
tions. It was necessary to ring for him. 
He usually required five minutes to ap- 
pear: by chance he took at least ten 
this time. Consuelo had too much cour- 
age against the red-breast to preserve 
any against the bouquet. The letter was 
read, and Matteus returned just at the 
moment when Consuelo reached this post- 


‘*Do not question Matteus; he 


script. 





is ignorant of the disobedience that I 
make him commit.’’ Matteus was sim- 
ply desired to wind up the clock which 
had run down. 

The chevalier’s letter was more pas- 
sionate, more impetuous than all the oth- 


ers ; it was even imperious in its delirium. | 


We do not transcribe it. Love-letters 
awaken no emoiion except in the heart 
which inspires and partakes the fire that 
has dictated them. 
all resemble each other: but every being 
intoxicated with love finds in that ad- 
dressed to him an irresistible power, an 
incomparable novelty. 
is loved as much as another or in the 


In themselves they 


No one thinks he 


same manner; he thinks he is the most 
loved, the only leved in the world.— 
Where this ingenueus blindness and this 
proud fascination do rot exist there is no 
passion ; and passion had at last invaded 
the peaceful and noble heart of Consuelo. 

The billet of 
trouble into all 


brought 
He 


plored an interview ; he did more, he an- 


the unknown 


her thoughts. im- 
nounced it, and excused himself before- 
hand from the necessity of profiting by 
the last moments. He pretended to be- 
that had Albert 
and might still love him. He pretended 


lieve Consuelo loved 
also to be willing to submit to her deci- 
sion, and in the meantime he exacted a 
word of pity, a tear of regret, a last 
adieu ; always that last adieu which is 
like the last appearance of a great artist 
announced to the public and happily suc- 
ceeded by many others. 

The de- 


voured by a secret, an involuntary and 


sad Consuelo (sad and yet 
ardent joy at the idea of that interview) 
felt, by the burning of ber cheeks and 
the palpitations of her heart, that her 
of herse] 


She felt that her resolutions and 


soul was unfaithful in 


Spit } : 
her will 
did not preserve her from an inconceiv- 
able attraction; and that if the chevalier 
decided upon breaking his vow by speak- 
ing to her and showing her his features, 
} \ 


as he seemed resolved to do, she would 
not have strength to prevent this violation 
of the laws of the invisible order. She 
had but one refuge, which was to implore 
But 
would it be necessary to accuse and be- 
tray Would not the worthy 
old to the 


existence of Albert and who had pater- 


the assistance of that same tribunal. 


Liverani? 
man, who had revealed her 
nally received her confidences the day 
before, receive this also under the seal of 
Ile 


of the 


confession ! would lament the de- 


liriam chevalier, he would not 
condemn him except in the secret of his 
heart. Consuelo wrote to him that she 
wished to see him at nine o'clock that 
very evening, that her honor, her repose, 
It was 


had 
and 


perhaps her life depended on it. 
the the 
aunounced his visit; but to 


hour at which unknown 


whom 
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‘by whom could she send this letter? 


Matteus refused to make a step outside 
of the enelosure before midnight, such 


|were his orders; nothing could move 


him. He had been sharply reprimanded 
for not having punctually observed all his 
duties with respect to the prisoner. He 
was thenceforth inflexible. 

The hour approached, and Consuelo, 
even while searching for the means of 
escaping from the fatal trial, did not 
think of resisting. O virtue! imposed 
upon woman, you will never be more than 
a name so long as man does not assume 
half of the task. 
fence are 


All your plans of de- 
all 


your immolations of personal happiness 


reduced to subterfvges ; 


fail before the fear of driving the beloved 
determined 
upon a last resource, suggested by the 
heroism and the weakness which divided 


one to despair. Consuelo 


her mind. She began to search for the 
mysterious entrance to the subterranean 
passage which was in the pavilion, re- 
solved to rush through it and present her- 
self at every hazard before the Invisibles. 
She supposed, quite gratuitously, that 
the place of their sittings was accessible, 
when she had once passed the entrance 
the sul 


to tterranean, and that they as- 


go 


sembled every evening in the same place, 


did 


absent on that day, and that Liverani 


She not know that they were all 
alone had retraced his steps after having 
pretended to follow them on a mysterious 
excursion, 


But 


door, or the trap-door, of the passage, 


all her efforts to find the secret 


were useless. She no longer had, as at 
Spandaw, the coolness, the perseverance, 
the faith necessary to discover the small- 
est fissure in a wall, the slightest jutting 
a stone. 


of Iler hands trembled as she 


sounded the wood-work and the tapestry, 


her sight was confused; every instant 
she seemed to hear the steps of the chev- 
alier upon the sand of the garden or 
upon the marble of the perch. 

Suddenly, she seemed to hear them 
beneath her, as if he were ascending the 
staircase hidden under her feet, as if he 
approached by an invisible door, or as if, 
like a familiar spirit, he was about to 
pierce the wall in order to present him- 
her let fall her 
taper and fled to the bottem of the gar- 


self before ey 8. She 


den. The pretty stream which crossed it 
stopped her course, She listened, and 
thought she heard some one walking be- 
Then she 


hind her. rather lest her self- 


possession and jumped into the skill 
which the gardener used to bring sand 
and turf frem the outside. Consuelo 
imagined that by unfastening it she 


would land upon the other side; but the 
stream was rapid and left the enclosure 
under a low arch which narrowed it and 


was closed by a grating, Drifling with 
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the current, the skiff would in a few mo- 


/ments strike upon the grating. Consue- 


‘lo saved herself from too severe a shock 
| by rushing to the prow and extending her 
jhands. <A child of Venice (and a child 
of the people) could not be much embar- 
rassed by this maneuvre. But, strange 
| chance ! the grating yielded to her hand 
and opened at the simple impulse which 
the current gave to the skiff. ‘* Alas! ”’ 
thought Consuelo, ‘* perhaps this passage 
is never closed, for 1 am a prisoner on 
parole, and yet I fiy, I vielate my oath! 
But Ido it only to seek protection and 
refuge among my hosts, not to abandon 
or betray them.”’ 

She leaped upon the hank whither an 
eddy in the water impelled her skiff, and 
buried herself in a close thicket. Con- 
suelo could not run very quickly under 
those dark shades. The alley wound 
about as it beeame more and more nar- 
row. The fugitive struck every moment 

against the trees, and fell several times 
upon the turf. Still she felt hope return- 
ing to her soul; the darkness re-assured 
her; it seemed impossible for Liverani to 
discover her there. 

After having walked quite a long while 
at random, she found herself at the foot 
of a hill covered with rocks, the uncer- 
tain outline of which displayed itself upon 
a grey and veiled sky. Quite a fresh 
stormy wind had risen and the rain began 
to fall. Consuelo, not daring to retrace 
her steps, for fear that Liverani had dis- 
covered her foot-prints and was seeking 
her on the banks of the stream, ventured 
upon the somewhat rough path of the 
hill. imagined that when she 
reached the top she could diseever the 
lights of the chateau, whatever was its 
But had climbed 
there, the lightning, which began to glare 


She 


position. when she 
in the sky, showed before her the ruins 
of a vast edifice. An imposing and mel- 
ancholy remnant of the middle ages, 

| The rain compelled Consuelo te seek a 
shelter there, but i was with difficulty 
that she found The towers had 


crumbled from top to bottem on the in- 


one. 


side, and clouds of gerfaleons and tierce- 
lets were startled by her approach, ut- 
tering that sharp and savage ery which 
resembles the voice of the spirits of the 
unhappy inhabitants of ruins, 

In the midst of rocks and briars, Con- 
suelo, the uoroofed 


which displayed the skeletons of its dis- 


crossing chapel, 
located ogives in the bluish glare of the 
lightning, reached the court, the pave- 


ment of which was covered by a short 


and smooth grass; she avoided a deep 
cistern, the opening of which was be- 
trayed at the surface of the seil only by 
the development of rich capillaries and a 
superb wild rose-bush, the tranquil pos- 
| Sessor of jts imper wail, 


The mass of 
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ruined buildings which surrounded this 
abandoned court presented the most fan- 
tastic appearance ; and at each flash of 
lightning, the eye could hardly under- 
stand those thin and distorted spectres, 
all those incoherent forms of destructien ; 
enormous chimney-pieces, still black- 
ened beneath by the smoke of a hearth 
forever extinguished and issuing from 
the middle of walls denuded to a 
frightful height ; broken staircases, dart- 
ing their spirals into space, as if to carry 
sorcerers into their aerial dance; whole 
trees installed and grown large in apart- 
ments still ornamented with the remains 
of frescoes; seats of stone in the deep 
embrasures of the windows, and always 
emptiness within as without these mys- 
terious retreats, the refuge of lovers in 
time of peace, coverts of Jook-outs in time 
of danger; finally, Joop-holes festooned 


with coquettish garlands, isolated gables 


rising in the air like obelisks, and doors 


filled to the cornice by accretions and 
ruins. It was a frightful and poetic 
spot ; Consuelo felt herself affected by a 
kind of superstitious terror, as if her pres- 
ence had profaned an enclosure reserved 
to funeral conferences or the silent rever- 
ies of the dead. Ina serene night and a 


less agitated situation she would have 


been able to admire the austere beauty of 


this monument; she would not perhaps 
have been classically moved to moralize 
ipon the rigor of time and destiny which 
overthrow without pity the palace and 
the fortress, and lay their ruins in the dust 
beside those of the hovel. The sadness 
which the ruins of those formidable abodes 
inspires, is not the same in the imagination 
of the artist and in the heart of the practical 
man; bat in that moment of trouble and 
of fear, and in that nicht of storm, Con- 


} 


suelo, not being sustained by the enthusi- 


asm which had impelled her to serious 


I 
enterprises, felt herself on the instant 
again become a child of the people, trem- 
bling at the idea of seeing appear the 
phantoms of the night, and fearing above 
all those of the ancient chatelains. savage 
oppressors during their lives, desolate and 
menacing spectres after their death. The 
thunder raised its voice, the wind brought 
down the bricks and mortar of the dismapn- 
tled wall, the long branches of bramble 
and ivy wound like serpents around the 
battlements of the towers. Consuelo, 
still seeking a shelter from the rain and 
the falling fragments, penetrated beneath 
the vault of a staircase which seemed 
better preserved than the others; it was 
that of the great feudal tower, the oldest 
and most solid building of the edifice. 
After ascending twenty steps she found a 
great octagonal hall which oceupied the 
whole inside of the tower; the winding 
staircase was constructed, as in all build- 


ings of this kind, within the wall eighteen 
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lor twenty feet thick. The vault of this 
hall had the interior shape of a bee-hive. | 


There were no longer either doors or 


window-sashes; but the openings were 


so narrow and deep that the wind could 
not rush into them. Consuelo resolved 
to await the termination of the tempest in 
this place ; and approaching a window she 
remained more than an hour contemplating 


the imposing spectacle of a blazing sky | 


and listening to the terrible voices of the 
storm. 

At last the wind subsided, the clouds 
dispersed, and Consuelo thought of retir- 


ing; but on turning she was surprised to 


see a light more permanent than that of 


the lightning prevail in the interior of the 
hall. ‘That light, after having hesitated, 
so to speak, increased and filled the whole 
vault, while a slight crackling was heard 


in the chimney. Consuelo looked in 


that direction, and saw under the half 


arch of the ancient chimney, an enor- 


mous throat yawning before her, a fire of 


branches which had kindled as of itself. 
She approached it and remarked half-con- 
sumed brands and ali the remains of a 
fire formerly kept up and recently aban- 
doned. 

Terrified by this circumstance which 
revealed to her the presence of a host, 
Consuelo, who could see no furniture 
about her, quickly returned to the stair- 
case and prepared to descend, when she 
heard voices below, and the crackling pro- 
duced by men’s steps upon the rubbish 
scattered over it. Her superstitious ter- 
rors were then changed into real appre- 
hensions. That damp and devastated hall 
could be inhabited only by some ranger, 
perhaps as savage as his dwelling, per- 
haps drunken and brutal, and most proba- 
bly less civilized and less respectful than 
honest Matteus. The footsteps approach- 
ed quite rapidly. Consuelo hastily as- 
cended the stairease in order not to be 


met by these problematic visiters, and af- 


ter having cleared twenty steps more, | 


found herself on the level of the second 
story, where there was little probability 
that any one would come, as it was en- 
tirely uncovered and consequently unin- 
habitable. Fortunately for her the rain 
had ceased; she even saw some stars 
shining through the wild vegetation which 
had invaded the top of the tower about 
ten fathoms above her head. A ray of 
light coming from beneath her feet was 
soon cast upon the dark walls of the edi- 
fice, and Consuelo, approaching with pre- 
caution, saw through a large crevice what 


was passing in the lower story she had 


just left. ‘Two men were in the hall, one 


walking and stamping his feet, as if to 
warm himself, the other bent under the 
broad mantle of the chimney, busy re- 


newing the fire which began to crackle 


on the hearth. At first she only distin- 


guished their garments which indicated a 
high position in society, and their hats 
which concealed their faces; buat the 
light of the fire having spread around, and 
he who stirred it with the point of his 
sword having risen to hang his hat upon 
a stone jutting from the wall, Consuelo 
saw locks of black hair which startled 
her, and the upper part of a face which 
almost drew from her a ery both of terror 
and of tenderness. He raised his voice, 


-and Consuelo no longer doubted: it was 


Albert de Rudolstadt ! 

** Approach, my friend,’’ said he to his 
companion, ‘and warm yourself at the 
only chimney which remains standing in 
this vast manor house. ‘This is bnt a sad 
resting-place, M. de Trenck, but you 
must have found worse in your rough 
travels.”’ 

‘** And often [ have not found any,’’ re- 
plied the princess Amelia’s lover. ‘* Re- 
ally, this is more hospitable than it ap- 
pears, and I should have accommodated 
myself in it more than once with pleasure. 
Ah ha! my dear count, so you sometimes 
come to meditate upon the ruins and to 
perform your night-watch in this haunted 
tower!’’ 

‘**] do often come here in fact and for 
more conceivable reasons. I cannot tell 
them to you now, but you shall know 
them by and by.”’ 

**T can guess them, however. From 
the top of this tower you can see into a 
certain enclosure, you can look down 
upon a certain pavilion —”’ 

** No, Trenck. The dwelling to which 
you refer is hidden behind the woods of 
the hill and I cannot see it from here.”’ 

‘** But you can reach it in a few moments 
and shelter yourself here afterwards from 
inconvenient spies. Come, allow that 
just now, when I met you in the wood — ”’ 

‘*] cannot allow anything, friend 
Trenck, and you have promised not to 
question me.”’ 

‘*That is true. I ought to think of 
nothing but my delight at having found 
you in this immense park, or rather in 
this forest, where I had so completely lost 
my way that without you I should have 
fallen into some picturesque ravine or got 
drowned in some limpid torrent. Are 
we far from the chateau? ”’ 

‘* A quarter of a league at most. Dry 
your clothes then, while the wind dries 
the paths of the park, and we will start 
again.”’ 

‘** This old chateau pleases me less than 
the new one, | confess, and I understand 
very well why it has been abandoned to 
the birds. Still, I feel happy at finding 
myself alone with you here at this hour 
and in this gloomy night. It recalls to 
me our first meeting in the ruins of an old 
abbey in Silesia, my initiation, the oaths 
which I pronounced between your hands, 


you, my judge, my examiner and master 
then, my friend and brother now! Dear 
Albert! what strange and fatal vicissi- 
tudes have since passed over our heads! 
Both of us dead to our families, to our 
countries, to our loves, perhaps ! — what 
will become of us and what will hence- 
forth be our life among men? ”’ 

** Yours may yet be surrounded with 
splendor and filled 
dear Trenck. 
who hates you has limits, thank God, 


with delights, my 


The power of the tyrant 


upon the soil of Europe.” 

‘** But my mistress, Albert? Is it pos- 
sible that my mistress will remain eter- 
nally and uselessly faithful to met ”’ 

** You ought not to desire it, my friend ; 
but it is only too certain that her passion 
is as lasting as her unhappiness.” 

‘*Speak to me then of her, Albert! 
More happy than I, you can see and hear 
her, you —”’ 

‘*T can do so no Jonger, dear Trenck ; 
do not deceive yourself in that respect. 
The fantastic name and the strange per- 
sonage of Trismegistus under which Ihave 
been veiled, and which have protected me 
for several] years in my short and mysteri- 
ous counections with the palace of Berlin, 
have lost their fascination; my friends 
will be as discreet, and my dupes (since, 
to serve our cause and your love, I have 
very innocently been compelled to make 
ld 


some dupes) would not be more clear- 
sighted than in the past; but Frederick 
has got scent of a conspiracy, and I can 
no longer return to Prussia; my efforts 
there would be paralyzed by his mistrust, 
and the prison of Spandaw would not 
open a second time fur my escape.”’ 

** Poor Albert! you must have suffered 
in that prison as I in mine, more per- 
haps!” 
her. I 


labored for her deliverance. | 


** No, I was near heard her 
voice, I 
neither regret having endured the horror 
of a dungeon, nor having trembled for 
If I suffered for myself, I did 


not perceive it; if I suffered for her, I ne 


her life. 
longer remember it. She is saved and 
she will be happy.”’ 

** By you, Albert? Tell me that she 
will be happy only by you and with you, 
orl no longer esteem her, I withdraw. 
from her my admiration and my friend- 


ship.”’ 
‘*Do not speak thus, Trenck. It is 
outraging nature, love and our lovers; 


and to wish to chain them to the name of 
a duty profitable to ourselves alone would 
be a crime and a profanation.”’ 

‘*| know it, and without aspiring toa 
like with I feel that if 
Amelia had withdrawn her word instead of 


virtue yours, 
confirming it to me, | should not, on that 
account, cease to love and to bless her 
for the days of happiness she has con- 


ferred upon me ; but it is permitted me to 
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love you more than I love myself, and to| feel 
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transport overflowing from my bo- 


hate whomsoever does not love you. | som?” 


You smile, Albert; you do not under- 
stand my friendship; and I, I do not un- 
Ah! if it 

has received your 
atcached (before the 


derstand your courage. be 


true that she who 


faith has become 
expiration of he> mourning, insensate !) 
to one of our brothers, were he the most 
meritorious among us, and the most se- 
ductive man in the world, I could never 


forgive her. Do you forgive her if you 


can!” 


“ Trenck! Trenck! 


what you say; you do not understand, 


you know not 


and [ cannot explain. Do not judge her 


yet, that admirable woman; hereafter 


you will know her.” 

‘*And what prevents your justifying 
her in my eyes? Speak then; to what 
purpose is so much mystery! We are 
alone here. Your confession cannot com- 
promise her, and no oath, that I know of, 
compels you to conceal from me what we 
She 


What is her ex- 


all suspect respecting your conduct. 
no longer loves you! 
cuse !”’ 

‘* But did she ever love me?’’ 

‘* That is hercrime. She never un- 
derstood you.”’ 

‘* She could not, and I—I could not 
reveal myself to her. Besides, I was ill, 
| was crazy; no one loves crazy people ; 
they are pitied and feared.”’ 

‘* You have never been crazy, Albert; 
I have never seen you so. The wisdom 
and strength of your understanding have 


always astonished me on the contrary.”* 


‘* You have seen me firm and master of 


myself in action, you have never seen me 


in the agony of repose, in the tortures of 


discouragement.” 
‘*Do you then know what discourage- 
ment 


is? | should never have thought 


it. 

‘* That is because you do not see all 
the dangers, all the obstacles, all the 
vices of our enterprise. You have never 
been to the bottom of that abyss into 
which I have plunged my whole soul and 
cast all my existence; you have seen 
only the chivalric and generous side ; you 
have embraced only the easy labors and 
the cheering hopes.”’ 

‘** That is because 1 am less great, less 
| say it, 
you, count ! 
cup 
the bit- 


have 


enthusiastic, and since must 


less fanatical than noble 


You 
zeal even to the dregs, and when 
suffocated 
doubted of Heaven and of men.”’ 


have wished to drain the of 


terness has you, you 

‘* Yes I have doubted, and I have been 
very cruelly punished.” 

‘* And now, do you doubt yet? Do 
you suffer still? ”’ 

‘* Now I hope, I believe, I act, I feel 


strong, I feel happy. Do you not see 


joy radiating from my face, do you not | 


‘* And yet you are betrayed by your 
mistress! What do I say? by your 
wife! ”’ 

‘* She was never either the one or the 
other. She never owned me, she does not 
betray me. God sends her love, the 
most celestial of the graces from on high, 
to reward her for having had a moment's 
pity for me on my death-bed. And I, to 
thank her for having closed my eyes, for 
having wept over me, for having blest 
me upon the threshold of eternity, which 
[ thought I was passing, should I claim 
a promise torn from her generous com- 


passion, from her sublime charity! 


‘Should I say to her, ‘ Woman, I am 


your master, you belong to me by the 
law, by your imprudence and your error. 
You shal] submit to my embraces, because 
in a day of separation you deposited a 
kiss of farewell upon my frozen brow ! 
You shall forever place your hand in 
mine, follow my steps, endure my yoke, 
break in your bosom a growing love, 
stifle insurmountable desires, be con- 
sumed by affection for another in my 
profane arms, upon my selfish and cow- 
ardly heart?’ O, Trenek! do you think 
I could happy when acting thus? 
Would not my life be a punishment even 
more bitter than hers! Is not the suffer- 
ing of the slave the curse of the master? 
Great God! what being is so vile, so 
brutal, as to be proud and transported at 
a love which is not shared, at a fidelity 
against which the heart of the victim re- 
Thank Heaven, I am not that 
I never will be! I was going 
this evening to find Consuelo; I meant te 
tell her all these things; I meant to re- 
store to her her liberty. I did not meet 
her i where she usually 
walks; and then the storm came and de- 
prived me of the hope of seeing her de- 
scend. I did not wish to penetrate to her 
apartments ; I should have entered them 
by the right of a husband. The mere 
shudder of her horror, the mere paleness of 
her despair, would have caused me a pain 
which I had not the resolution to brave.”’ 

‘‘ And did you not meet also in the 
the black mask of that Liv- 


pe 


volts? 


being ; 


n the garden 


darkness 
erani!”’ 

‘* Who is that Liverani? ”’ 

** Do you not know the name of your 
rival?” 

‘« Liverani is a false name. Do you 
know him, that man, that happy rival? ”’ 

‘*No. But you ask me with a strange 
look! Albert, I think I understand you : 
you forgive your unfortunate wife, you 
abandon her; you ought to do so; but 
you will punish, 1 hope, the villain who 
has seduced her?” 

‘* Are you sure that he is a villain?” 

‘‘ What! the man to whom had been 
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confided her deliverance, and the guar-| 
dianship of her person during a long and 
perilous journey! He who ought to have 
protected her, to have respected her, not 
to have addressed a single word to her, 
A mau 
invested with the powers and with the 


not to have shown her his face! 


blind confidence of the Invisibles! Your 
brother-in-arms, and by oath, doubtless, 
as Iam! Ah! if your wife had been 
confided to me, Albert, I should not even 
have thought of this criminal treachery of 
making myself beloved by her.”’ 

‘*Trenck, once again, you know not 
what you say! Only three men among 
us know who this Liverani is, and what 
ishiscrime. Ina few days you will cease 
to blame and to curse that happy mortal to 
whom God in his goodness, in his justice 
perhaps, has given the love of Con- 
suelo.” 

‘* Strange and sublime man! You do 
not hate him?” 

**] cannot hate him.” 

** You will not disturb his happiness?’ 

**On the contrary, I labor ardently to 
assure it, and | am neither sublime nor 
strange in this. You will soon laugh at 
the praises you bestow upon me.”’ 

** What! you do not even suffer?” 

**] am the most happy of men.”’ 

**In that case you love but little, or 
you love no more. Such a heroism is not 
in human nature; it is almost monstrous, 
and I cannot admire what I do not under- 
stand: Stop, count, you laugh at me, 
and I am very simple! Now, 1 guess at 
Jast: you love another, and you bless 
Providence which frees you from your 
engagements with the first by rendering 
her unfaithful.”’ 

‘*{ must open my heart to you, you 
compel me to it, baron. Listen: it isa 
whole history, a whole romance which I 
have to relate to you; but it is cold here; 


this fire of brush-wood cannot warm 


these old walls ; and besides I fear that in 
a little while they will unpleasantly re- 
eall those of Glatz. The weather has 
become clear; we can resume our walk 
to the chateau; and since you leave it at 
break of day, I do not wish to prolong 
your vigil too mach. As we go on | 
will tell you a strange tale.”’ 

The two friends resumed their hats af- 
ter having shaken off the moisture; and 
giving some kicks to the brands to extin- 
guish them, they left the tower arm-in- 
arm. Their voices were lost in the dis- 
tance, and the echoes of the old manor- 
house soon ceased to repeat the low 
sounds of their steps upon the wet grass 


of the court. 
To be Continued. 


ANECDOTE OF THE GREAT Cuvier. It 
is related of this remarkable philoso- 
pher, that whilst promenading one day 
where A£neas is said to have walked, he 


| blessed lives. 


was met by a repulsive looking object, | 
who stopped and demanded worship from 
him. ** | cannot worship you,’’ said Cu- 
vier. ‘* But you must,’’ said the horri- 
ble. **No, 1 will not,’ replied the 
other. ‘* Then,’’ said the demon, * if 
you will not, I will eat you.’’ Cuvier 
eyed him deliberately ; and instead of 
defying him, as no doubt he might have 
done, preferred falling back upon the nat- 
ural history lessons of his earthly life, and 
said, ** Horns and cloven feet — gram- 
nivorous, You eat me t— nonsense! ”’ 


An irem in a Lawyer's Bitt. A so- 
licitor, who had been employed by a rail- 
way company, in England, on making out 
his bill, after enumerating al] other ordi- 
nary items, adds the following —*‘ ‘To 
mental anxiety, item not contained in the 
above, £2,000,’ and it was paid without 
any demur. 

rp Eight sisters of the Association of 
Notre Dame are to leave Paris on the 
30th instant, for Oregon. ‘They go to 
join six nuns of the same community, 
who proceeded to that country two years 
back, to spread religious and temporal in- 
struction amongst the people. 


YANKEE DOODLE. 

By the last number (the eighth), we are con- 
strained (and that with pleasure) to acknowl- 
edge that “ Yankee ” grows more human, and by 
consequence more witty. This number con- 
tains half-a-dozen pieces wholly on the side of 
humanity, and some very sly pokes at the weak 
points of that respectible old hypocrite, called 
civilized society. Take for instance the follow- 
ing portrait of “ The Semstress:” we regret 
that we cannot also give the wood-cut, which 
occupies the middle of the page, surrounded by 
these comments as by a square picture frame ; 
itis an admirable stroke of art in its way, and 
bespeaks at a glance the tragedy of woman in 
Society, — her essential dignity and claim to 
love and reverence contrasted with the dismal 
drudgery and worse than loneliness to which so- 


ciety has doomed her. 


LIVE PORTRAITS.— No. II. 
THE SEMSTRESS. 

Ten thousand women in New York 
exist — somehow —on what they earn 
with the needle. We have a bundle of 
most desperate statistics, showing how 
shirts are made for six ceuts a piece, and 
trowsers for ten; and how very swift 
hands, who work incessantly from day- 
light to midnight, can sometimes actually 
earn a quarter of a dollar per day. But 


(it is not important to go into details — our 


principal object in collecting these statis- 
tics being to ascertain if the human 
drudge, whether male or female, can 
work as many hours, subsist on as little, 
and be as respectful to superiors, in this 
country as in the Old World; for Yankee 
Doodle has a great fancy for a real, first- 
chop aristocracy here, who shall ride 
about in tall carriages with blue flunkies, 
and do nothing but tumble over silks-at 
Stewart's and go to the opera all their 
‘Therefore, as the founda- 
tion of such a glorious institution — the 
underground wall, as it were, upon which 
his superstructure must be erected — he 
must see that the working elasses are all 
of the right temper and capacity. It 
would be excessively vulgar and disagree- 
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able if, after the thing were nicely finish- 
ed, the sleepers upon which it rested 
should awake and upset the whole con- 
cern into the mud-puddle of democracy. 

Thus far, then, our observations have 
been on the whole tolerably satisfactory. 
We find that of the women who support 
themselves by the needle, there are sever- 
al thousand who, when they can get 
work at all, earn from ten to twenty-five 
cents a day—which, considering the 
chances of sickness, the necessity for ed- 
ucation and amusement, (for Yankee 
Doodle is a true humanitarian, and insists 
stoutly upon establishing the happiness of 
a refined and enlightened people,) is not 
perhaps very far from what is desirable. 
Of this number there wil] always be a 
handsome proportion who, to escape star- 
vation and despair; perhaps to save fa- 
thers and mothers, brothers and sisters, 
from death — will become— but Yankee 
Doodle shudders to trace them farther. 
So that, all things considered, the affairs 
of the young and rising Yankee Doodle 
Aristocracy are in a very promising 
train. 

In regard to the manners of this work- 
ing class, the ridiculous political _ privi- 
leges which our silly forefathers secured 
to even the poorest people have had a 
very injurious effect upon the men. But 
the women, shut out as they are from the 
sympathy of their own sex and the pro- 
tection of ours, are in general of quite a 
becoming degree of subserviency. So 
long as they remain virtuous they are 
scarcely ever seen in the streets, save 
when hurrying to or from their employ- 
ers’ shops with their bundle of work, 
their hearts beating fearfully with the an- 
ticipation of their poor pittance, or the 
apprehension that they may be a moment 
too Jate. They are always dressed very 
poorly on these occasions — seeming to 
feel how improper it would be to be mis- 
taken for ladies; and we have observed 
with approbation that they are careful 
about not incommoding carriages at the 
crossings nor passengers on the walks. 
The only thing objectionable about their 
appearance is the extreme haggurdness of 
their faces, and a kind of wildness in the 
eyes which is really sometimes quite dis- 
tressing. ‘lo such an extent are these 
blemishes carried, in some instances, that 
we have wondered why these haggard 
and wild-eyed creatures, in their grey and 
scanty drapery, were uot arrested by 
some ** indefatigable officer Smith, of the 
Third Ward Police,’’ as fugitives from 
the Asylum for Lunatic Paupers. Says 
our grave and matter-of-fact statistician : 

‘** A large majority of these women are 
American born, from the great Middle 
Class of life, many of whom have once 
been in comfortable and even affluent cir- 
cumstances, and have been reduced b 
the death or bankruptey of husbands and 
relatives, and other causes, to such straits. 
Many of them are the wives of ship-mas- 
ters and other officers of vessels. Others 
are the widows of mechanics and poor 
men, and have children, aged mothers and 
fathers, &c., to support by their needle. 
Many have drunken husbands to add to 
their burdens and afflictions, and to dark- 
en every faint gleam of sunshine that do- 
mestic affection throws into the humblest 
abode. Others have sick and bed-ridden 
husbands or children, or perhaps have to 
endure the agony of receiving home a 
fallen daughter or an outlawed son, sud- 


,denly checked in his career of vice. 
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‘¢ The manner in which these women | 


live—the squalidness and unhealthy lo- 
cation and nature of their habitations — 
the inadequateness of their food and cloth- 
ing —the impossibility of providing for 
any the slightest recreation, or moral or 
intellectual culture, or of educating their 

children —can be partly imagined; but 
we assure the public that it would require 
an extremely active imagination to con- 
ceive the reality. 

‘** These women generally ‘ keep house ’ 
—that is, they rent a single room, or 
perhaps two small rooms, in the upper 
story of some poor, ill-constructed, un- 
ventilated house, in a filthy street, con- 
stantly kept so by the absence of back 
vards and the neglect of the street in- 
spector — where a sickening and deadly 
miasm pervades the atinosphere, and in 
summer renders it totally unfit to be in- 
haled by human lungs, depositing the 
seeds of debility and disease at every in- 
spiration. In these rooms all the pro- 
cesses of cooking, eating, sleeping, wash- 
ing, working and Aving, are indiscrimin- 
ately performed. ‘Thesinevitable conse- 
quence, in too many c4ses, IS pauperisin 
or theft—the Alms Hvouse or the -Peat- 
tentiary.”” 

Bravo! this is quite down to the lowest 
Furopeaa standard, and is indeed encour- 
aging. Here is the antithesis of our 
Yankee Doodle aristecracy, clearly and 
sharply defined. ‘The substance of so 
heavy a shadow t 
some importance and ponderosity. Pa- 
tience, Milady Yankee Doodles! if the 
wretchedness of others can do it, you 
shall yet be noble. 


For the Harbinger. 


SOCIETY — AN ASPIRATION — OR THE 
ACTUAL AND THE POSSIBLE. 


(Contimed.) 

Friendship — the Unity of Man with Man. 

The developments afforded by the se- 
rial order for Friendship, will be safficient- 
ly understood from the general context. 
Constancy, or even ardor in friendship, is 
now so seldom met with because the tie 
is simple. It is either sympathy of char- 
acter or sympathy in pureart and interest, 
but rarely the two combined, though they 
live as well without each other, as a soul 
without a body, or a body without a soul. 
The friendships of civilization, beyond 
re like Sodom 
apples, fair in their seemings, but filling 


the little family sphere, « 


the mouth as with bitter ashes, and whol- 
ly unfit for use. One hardly dares to 
gratify the heart by giving, for we are as 
proud as we are mean, and you will 

soon lose a friend by obliging him as by 
asking favors of .him. 


their corporate labor and convergence of 


The series, in 


interests, alone afford the conditions of 


composite friendship, and evable -us to 


live out the sentiment of brotherhood 


innate to every bosom. 


‘In vain thou deniest it,’ says Profes- 
sor Teufelsdrockh, ‘* thou art my brother. 
Thy very hatred, thy very envy, those 
foolish lies thou tellest of me in thy 
splenetic humor ; — what is all this but 
an inverted sympathy! Were I a steam- 
engine, wouldst thou take the trouble to tell 


must be an object of 


lies of me? Not thou; I should grind | 
all unheeded, whether badly or well. | 

“© Wondrous, truly, are the bonds which 
unite us one and all; whether by the soft 
binding of love or the iron chaining 
of necessity, as we lke to choose it. 


More than once have I said to myself of 


some perhaps whimsically strutting figure, 
such as provokes whimsical thoughts : 

‘Wert thou, my little brotherkin, sud- 
denly covered up with even the largest 
imaginable glass bell, whata thing it were, 
not for thysélf only, but for the world! 
Thou art no longer a circulating, venous, 
arterial heart, that taking and giving, 
circulatest through all time and through 
all space. There has a hole fallen out in 
the immeasurable world tissue, which 
must be darned up again ! 

‘*The venous, arterial cireulation of 
letters, verbal messages, paper and other 
packages, going out from him and coming 
in, is a blood -cireulation visible to the 
eye ; but the finer nervous circulation by 
which all things, the minutest that he 
does, minutely influence all men, and the 
verv look of his face blesses or curses 
whomsoever it lights on, and so generates 
ever new blessing or cursing; all this 
you cannot see, bat only imagine. T say 
there is not a red Indian hunting by Lake 
Winnipeg, can quarrel with his squaw, 
but the whole waell must smart for it: 
will mot the price of beaver rise? It isa 
mathematical fact that the casting of this 
pebble from my hand alters the-centre .ef 
gravity of the universe. 

‘If, now, an existing generation of 
men stand so woven together, not less 
indissolubly does generation with genera- 
tion. Hast thou ever meditated on that 
word Tradition : how-we inherit not life 
only, but all the garniture and ‘form of 

| life, and work and speak and even think 
and feel as our fathers and grandfathers 
from the beginning have given it to us. 
Who printed thee, for example, this 
unpre tending volume on the philosophy 
of clothes? Not the Herren Siill- 
schweigen and Company; buat Cadmus 

Thebes, Faust of Mentz, and inname- 
rable others whom theu knowest not. 
Ilad there been no Maesogothic Ulfila, 
there had been no English Shakspeare, 
or a different one. Simpleton, it was 
Tubal Cain that made thy very tailor’s 
needle, and sewed hat court ‘suit ef 
thine. Yes truly, if nature is one, anda 
living indivisible whole, much tore ‘is 
mankind the image that reflects and cre- 
ates Rature, without which nature were 
not. As palpable dife-streams in that 
wondrous individual, mankind, among so 
many lhife-streams that are not palps able, 
flow on those main currents of what we 
call opimion, preserved in institutions, 
polities, churches, above all in books. 


Beautiful is it to understand and know | 


that a thought did never yet die, that as 
thou, the originator thereof, hast gather- 
ed H, and created it from the whele past, 
so wilt thou transmit it to the whole 
future. Itis thus that the hervie heart, 
the seeing eye of the first times, stil] 
feels and sees in us of the latest; that the 
wise man stands ever encompassed and 
spiritually embraced by a cloud of awitness- 
es and brothers ; and there is a living, liter- 
al Communion of Saints, wide as the world 
itself, and the history of the world.” 


Ah Teufelsdréckh, thou bringest us 
tales from thy gossips the stars, in thy 


Here 


lonely sky-nest at Weissnichtwo. 


surely unbecoming in saints. 


have we rather, it seems as yet, a com- 
munion of fiends, whose neuro-vascular 
circulation is mainly of bullets and bomb- 
shells, itch, small pox, cholera and -ty- 
phus. Teach us to.stop our fighting .for 
room ami cheating for bread, practices 
Yet hast 
thou spoken the bold and the true and the 
loving word to thy brothers, — rending 
the time-garment. Thou hast seen the 
tulip in #s bulb, O Teafelsdréckh! Jove’s 
forehead aches splittingly: Vulean stands 
ready with bis axe, and the .misaele -of 
the ages will presently be born. Who 


shall be then the saints, and whe the 


fiends? O mystic Swede, who hast -writ- 
ten of Heaven and Hell, where are those 
hearty worshippers of evil who shall 
quarrel with their bread and butter to 
keep within the ‘* sphere”? thou hast set 
for them? Nay, do not rub thy epecta- 
cles, for how shouldst thou diseern them, 
when eur elder brother, the devil, king of 
the senses, shall alse be saved ! 
“Ye sre all menibers one of another” 


“ Know ye not that God is our Father and 
that all ye are brethren.” 


Love — the Unity of Man with Woman. 

Dves this title eall.a sardonic smile to 
the lips of the reader? Love is .a-suab- 
ject confined to the redim of peetry ; and 
poetry, with us now, means something 
unreal, and beyond the range of daily, 
practieal life. 
interests, cheaply warmed up to blood 
heat by such fuel as eggnogs and mince 


Certain prosaic household 


pies, constitute the staple of sentiment in 
the eyes of our utilitarian moderetors 
and wondrous wise physiologists, who 
having made the surprising: diseovery that 
there is no spiritual maaifestation with- 
out physical organization, have in ‘the 
beautifal .simpheity of their logic, con- 
cluded that smatter alone exists and that 
the senl is a **humbug.’’ This seet of 
philesophy is as modest as it is powerful. 
Content with the practical sway of the 
public mind, they would fain decline the 
and forbear even to assume the 
cognomen of materialists. Their fort is 
based upon the rocks of poverty and sel- 
fishness, and whose would battle with 
them must first build his entrenchments 
on the foundations of luxury and unity. 
Common sense in the relations of love 
is now the calculation of incomes, ex- 
penditares and fashionable circles. Who- 
ever has a taste fur the bathos, and 
delights in critical rumination on what 
society hides under its great -cloak of 
plausible seemings that is meanest, falsest 
and most pitiful, will find himself as 
happy in the chronicles.of match-makings 
and connubial perplexities, as a black 
beetle under a manure pile. Dees not 
half the coarse wit of our theatres and 
newspaper squibs consist in ridiculing the 
fully of being ‘* caught in the noose?” 


laurel, 
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All this is precisely the pledge we| marriage to a mere question of worldly | brow, it was not without having therein 
should desire of truth, purity, and re-| policy, and of contemplating separate | provided the bread of his soul. Our 
alized poetry in the love relations of establishments from the beginning, a re- | spiritual sympathies are linked with our 
the future; since the social relations based | finement upon the rude Scottish fashion industrial attractions, as the life of the 


upon incoherence of interests and individ- 
ual selfishness, must present the syste- | 
matic inversion, in this as in other pas- | 
sions, of the relations existing in a society 
based on unity of interests and collective 
devotion. 

It would be idle for us to speculate on 
the forms and institutions which will | 
grow out of the Harmonie order and con- 
stitute its expression in the relations of 
the sexes. Through the fog of distrust 
and duplicity which envelop these sub- | 
jects to us, still wallowing in the mire of 
incoherence, it is not probable that we | 
can discern the wants and indications of a | 
pure and healthy society. 
to obtain the basis of universal unity by | 
organizing industry, trusting wo God and 


Our work is | 


the future for the corollaries and develop- 
ments which will flow from it. 
Marriage has been selected as a special 


point of attack by certain representatives 
of the commercial interest, who mistak- 
ing Association for a class or party move- 
ment for the poor against the rich, and 
fearing to compromise their popularity by 
openly opposing the organization of labor, 
the only subject which Associationists 
have urged, have thus sought to substitute 
a false issue before the American nation. 
Their choice was a judicious one. The 
marriage institution, in its civil point of 
view, is a ground on which civilization is | 
very conscious of its weakness, and will 
not bear discussion, fearing that its ten-| 
dencies to already so 
strong, would upon the removal of exist- 
ing restraints, plunge it in promiscuous 
bestiality. The 


licentiousness, 


Phalansterian position 
has been here pre-eminently that of con- | 
servative reform. Whilst deploring the 
evils now resulting from constraint in the | 
relations of love, and its false depend- | 
ence on pecuniary interests, the withering 
of true affections, the false and unhappy | 


of “ handfasting,”’ 


is often practised. 


The aspirant to the lady's hand is invited | 
to pass some weeks as a member of her | 
‘domestic circle, previous to ratifying the 


engagement, which gives to both parties 
the chance of studying character and 


testing their fitness to each other in posi- 
would | 


tions like those in which they 
stand after marriage. 
perfect is the test provided by the Pas- 
sional Series, whose combinations include 


Ilow much more 


all the industry and all the interests of. 


life ; whilst the isolated household, often 
rather a forced or accidental than an 
attractive centre, is restricted to the 
agency of simple presence for drawing 
out sympathies of character or providing 


for their exercise. The poverty and 


/coarse manners of the laboring masses, 


the contracted character of individual 
enterprise, whose essential of success is 
the confinement to a single branch, and 


the prejudice of the small wealthy class 


against productive industry, now degrad- 


ed as the sphere of the Pariah, have all 
combined to exclude woman from a large 
class of employments in the garden, or- 
chard and vineyard, as well as several 


-mechanie arts and branches of practical 


science, which are as elegant and attrac- 
tive as they are useful. In the Phalanx 


of associated capital and labor, it will no 


|longer as now, be necessary to sacrifice 


them to the few employments most 
essential to subsistence, as the grain crop, 
the dairy, the fattening of swine ; but 
each branch, prosecuted in all its details 
on the largest scale by the series devoted 
to it, will invoke the charm of woman's 
presence, will rescue her health and the 


bloom of her youth from a premature 


withering, from sedentary monotony, and | 
the suppression of her passional life, and 
set her free like a fairy, to mould in the) 
glorious forms of nature that beauty | 


| Dryad to the oak which enfolds it. 

| In connection with the development of 
purer characters in the society of the fu- 
ture, perfect liberty to this and every other 
attraction must be not only compatible 
with a divine order, but absolutely essen- 
tial to it. 

The following paragraphs from Fouri- 
er's ‘* New Industrial World,’’ will show 
his position and our own towards the 
present state of things. 


| We see that there was a discovery to 
be made, namely, the Passional Series,— 
a discovery which required profound re- 
searches into the arrangements of civil- 
ized mechanism. If men had been wil- 
ling to set about it with the slightest 
degree of method, they would have de- 
manded of pretenders like Robert Owen 
and others, a discovery, and not arbitrary 
statutes, not such silly notions as com- 
munity of property, the absence of divine 
worship, and the rash abolition of mar- 
riage. These are the whimsies of a 
breakneck politician, and no new means 
at all; and yet it is in this stuff that the 
nineteenth ceutury has confided now for 
twenty years. 
‘* As to liberty in love, he does not 
foresee the general licentiousness which 
would prevail as soon as the new sect 
should have become established : he seems 
to have no more considered the mechan- 
ism of free loves than he has the effects 
of the absence of divine worship. Before 
‘admitting even half liberty in love, coun- 
terpoises must be introduced such as the 
Harmonians themselves cannot create in 
less than fifteen or twenty years experi- 
ence of the life. For the rest, as to any 
changes which the love relations may 
undergo, not one of them can take place 
until it is demanded by the government, 
hy the ministers of religion, and by the 
fathers and husbands of families. When 
these four classes shal] with one accord 
vote an innovation, we may be sure that 
it will be useful and not dangerous.”’ 


| The Family and Home. 


It is only the constraint and narrow 
selfishness of the isolated family which the 


marriages, the adultery, the libertinism, | which is ever struggling to express itself | arrangements of the series will remove. 


and the prostitution with which our civil- | 
ized cities are rotten, we foresee the | 
change of this inversion to a beautiful, 
pure, and healthy development, in the 
serial organization contemplated as our 
social destiny. 

This order, by securing pecuniary in- 
dependence, and by associating the sexes 
in those industrial groups to which Ke 
pathy of pursuit attracts individuals , will | 
tend to develop that entire syupeahy of 
character and interest essential to con- | 
stancy, and at the same time give the | 
best opportunities of practical criticism 
previous to forming engagements. | 

In the rich and high-bred families of | 
England and America, who have not yet 
reached the heartlonsnces of reducing | 


‘in her being. It is only the isolation of 


pursuits and interests, and the suppression | 
of industrial attractions, which, putting | 
asunder what God would join together, | 


has made the song of Maria del Occidente 


| 80 mournfully true. 


“Even as the Dove from far Palmyra flying 
To where her native founts of Antioch beam, | 

Weary, exhausted, fainting, panting, dying, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 


So many a soul o’er life’s drear desert faring, 
Love’s pure, congenial stream unfound, un- 
quaffed, 
Suffers, recoils, then thirsty and despairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the near- 
est draught.” 


When it was said to man that he 
should earn his bread by the sweat of his 


In the groups of industry, which develop 
sympathies of character through sympa- 
thies of pursuit and interest, those mem- 
bers of a family whose dispositions are 
congenial, will find, in addition to the 
|present foci of union at the table and 
| parlor, multiplied ties; whilst those who 
| have antipathic characters, being drawn 
‘out of each other's way in following 
freely their respective attractions, will 
| meet: only at times and places where 
‘some common sentiment unites them. 
In place of the dispersion of families, now 
| necessitated by the narrow sphere of the 
isolated household, which cannot provide 
for the interests of the smallest possible 
nucleus, the large home of the Phalanx, 
with its system of practical education, at 

















once developing the child’s attractions, 
and securing to them a sphere of action, 
will allow the patriarch of the future 
society to stand amid five generations of 
his children. 

In regard to the homestead or dwell- 
ing, 
tre, it is unnecessary to state that, ina 
society whose order is attained solely 
through attraction, 
tions 


in which so many sympathies cen- 


individual predilec- 
be 
Such, however, are the economies, lux- 


would always respected.— 
uries and harmonies of art, attained by 
combining resources and substituting for 
hundreds of separate dwellings with4heir 
out-houses and appurtenances, a grand 
unitary building with suites of apartments 
adapted to different prices of rent, gas 
lighting, flue ventilation, a single kitchen 
and Jaundry other 
arrangements such as our first class hotels 


establishment, and 


may suggest some idea of, that it is not 
probable that isolated dwellings will be 
preferred, unless by a few very wealthy 
and eccentric characters. In all the ar- 
chitectural and other arrangements of the 
Phalanx, the sacredness of individual or 
of family privacy is as scrupulousiy con- 
sidered in the chamber and parlor, as the 
requisitions of the social attractions and 
corporate sentiment in the halls, the 
grand street-gallery, the Church and the 
Opera. 

Such is the answer of Association to 
that beautiful aspiration of the soul fora 
permanent home, a centre of childhood’s 
recollections, of ancestral traditions, 
all that now constitutes the charm of the 
old English manor, descending in the 
same family for many generations, and 
of 


armorial bearings ; for when honors shall 


even the prestige heraldry, and 
be the natural complement of proved no- 
bility, the pledge of justice to the people, 
they can excite no other feeling than 
honorable ambition. 

Here, from his happy home, the child 
will ramble to play under the vine and 
the fig tree that his father planted, will 
gather nats in the forest with which his 
grandfather's industry has clothed the 


bare hill-side, and sleep under the ven- 


erable oak that towers over the grave of 


his earlier forefathers. Their names he 


will view with pride upon the sculp- 
tured columns of the great bridge, the 
water-works, or other permanent and 
splendid structures, the benefits of which 
These also stimu- 


He be the 


worthy child of a noble line; he too, 


he every day enjoys. 
late his ambition. would 
would leave on the industrial battle-field 
the trophies of his skill and zeal; foot- 
prints on the sand of life, that shall in 
turn speak to the great Future of his 
work. 


To be Continued. 
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Tue Beauties or 
FARE. A correspondent of the True Sun, 
writing from Baltimore, says: 

‘*] have just perused an interesting 
letter from an officer attached to the Gulf 
Squadron. He states that the Mexican 
soldiery, at the time of the attack of 
Commodore Perry on Tabasco, put to the 
sword every poor woman and child that 
attempted to leave the city, as they con- 
sidered themselves safe so long as the fe- 
males and children were in their midst. 
A great many defenceless females and 
children were unfortunately killed by the 
shells from our guns. An instance or 
two is mentioned. 

‘* A Mexican had his only daughter, a 
beautiful girl of 18 years, completely cut 
in two by a twenty-four-pound shot, and 
after laying the mutilated remains on the 
bed, he rushed down to the beach, cover- 
ed with blood, and implored our men to 
stop firing. In another instance, a whole 
family were sitting at the table, when a 
shell fell among them, instantly explod- 
ing, killing all the females, besides three 
servants. There are many other in- 
stances of the same kind, but for which 
the town would have been entirely demol- 
ished. As it was, it received a severe 
drubbing.”’ 


FRANCE. The Presse announces that the 
Minister of Commerce had received the re- 
ports on the crops which he had demanded 
from the pretects. ‘ Those reports,” it says, 
‘mention that the wheat crop was in amount 
one-fifth inferior to that of ordinary years ; 
but the excellent quality of the grain reduced 
the deficit to one-tenth. France consumes 
60,090,000 hectolitres of wheat annually ; she 
consequent!y only requires 6,000,000 hee- 
tolitres to supply the deficiency, or a month’s 
consumption.” 

** Bankruptcies,” says the Reforme, “ are 
of daily occurrence in Paris. Petty mer- 
chants continue to shut up their shops; the 
pawnbrokers are besieged with applicants ; 
the savings banks will soon be empty; the 
hospitals are crowded ; 115,000 indigent de- 
pend upon public charity in Paris; the pri- 
full, and throw 
about 100,000 workmen out of employment. 


the winter will 


sons are 


Our prospects are indeed very sad.” 


Tue New Pore. The New Pope is 
carrying on his reforms in a bold and vig- 
orous manner, and the people of Jialy, 
unused to the spectacle of having a friend 
at court, are overflowed with joy.— 
Among other things, he is said to be in 
favor of abolishing capital punishment, 
and substituting for it imprisonment for 
life. In all these movements his Holiness 
invades the recesses of privilege, and 
hence he has incurred the hatred of the 
aristocrats. His life is said to be in dan- 
ger. A letter printed in Hamburg, from 
Rome, says that the life of the Pope is 
not safe. His Holiness has received ma- 
ny warnings, and must make a virtue of 
necessity. His dinner is served at eleven 
o'clock, and remains standing till one, 
ull it is cold; it is then examined by a 
chemist, and warmed on the dinner table 
over a spirit lamp. His cup of chocolate 
for breakfast is prepared by the Camera- 
rio in his immediate presence. When he 
goes to mass, he takes the host, the wine 
and the water with him ; at a certain con- 


Curistian War-! 


vent where he lately intended to adminis- 
ter the sacrament, he neither performed 
the ceremony nor took the usual refresh- 
ments. Such is the life of Pius the 
Ninth, the greatest benefactor of the Ro- 
man states. — Boston Post. 





I> A certain eminent medical man 
lately offered to a publisher in Paternoster- 
row, a ‘** Treatise on the Hand,”’ which 
the worthy bookseller declined, with a 
rueful shake of the head, saying, ‘* My 
dear sir, we have too many treatises on 
our hands already.’ 


Weatrna or THe State or Onto. We 
learn by a letter from a friend in Ohio, 
that the State Board of Equalization 
concluded its labors at Columbus on the 
16th instant, after a session of more than 
three weeks, of which the following are 
the aggregate results : 

The valuation of the real property of 
Ohio is about three hundred and twenty- 
four millions of dollars. 

The personal property is valued at 
$79,177,484, making an aggregate of 
rea] and personal property to the amount 
of $403,177,484 —that is to say, more 
than four hundred and three millions of 
dollars. — National Intelligencer. 


REVIEW. 


The Auto-Biography of Goethe. Truth 
and Poetry: From My Life. Edited 
by Parke Gopwiy. Parts 1. and II. 
pp. 193, 228. New York: Wiley & 
Putnam, 161 Broadway. (Sold by 
Redding & Co., 8 State St., Boston.) 








Here we have the first half of the long 
expected work; two more parts will soon 
appear and complete it. Of the intrinsic 
value of the great poet’s beautiful narra- 
tive of the facts and fancies of his youth, 
we “said our say’ some six or eight 

months since, in announcing the intention 
of Mr. Godwin. To every one who 
would trace the native lineaments and 
first gradual developments of a poetical 
genius of the first order; to every one 
who would read the poet as he read him- 
self, and know what influences conspired 
with his genius or challenged its reaction 
to make him what he was; to every one 
who would transfer a living impress of 
the social and the public life in Germany 
towards the civse of the last century from 
the most susceptible and most observing 
mind that lived in the midst of it, to his 
own mind ; to every one who would un- 
derstand the modern literary history of 
Germany ; in a word, to every one who 
would read the wisest, richest, truest, 
most romantic and most fascinating piece 
of biography extant in any language, we 
ean confidently recommend it. While it 
exceeds almost any romance in interest, 
you feel that it is a most faithful history, 
and that it is called ‘* Poetry and Truth ” 
only because it would be leaving out the 
principal fact of life to leave out the 
poetry. Often what we call the fanciful 
| part of a man,is the man. At all events, 








oa 
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Goethe is as much a poet in remembering 
his own life, as he is in writing Faust or 
Iphigema. 

And we can confidently recommend 
this translation,—the first trustworthy and 
complete one which has been made. In- 
imitable and perfect as is Goethe’s style, 
and therefore all but impossible of trans- 
lation, we confess our agreeable surprise 
at finding so much of the charm pre- 
served. The first of these two parts 
apparently is translated, as well as edited, 
by Mr. Godwin. The second part is 
translated by Mr. Joha Henry Hopkins, 
Jr. of Vermont; yet it required, of course, 
some delicate and judicious labor on the 
part of the Editor to shape the style into 
unity with his own. Occasional foot- 
notes illustrate the text, and others are 
promised at the end of the volume. May 
it be speedily completed and delight many 
readers ! 

Weare happy to lJearn that translations 
of Goethe’s ** Annals,’’ of his admirable 
letters from Italy, and of his dramas, 
may also be expected to follow from the 
same source, provided this first enterprise 


succeeds. 


Urania 1 Rhymed Lesson. By OLiver 
Wenpett Hotmes. Pronounced be- 
fore the Mercantile Library Associa- 
tion, October 14, 1846. Third Edition. 
Boston: William D. Tiecknor and Co. 


The longer preductions of this most 
melodious, ever fresh and sparking lyric 
poet are generally devoid of unity. Per- 
haps for this very reason, added to his 
positive poeuic merits, he has never failed 


to entertain an audience. 


He keeps at- 


tention pleasingly upon the stretch by a 


succession of thou rhts beautifully versi- 


fied, — pathe tic, Witty, patriotic, didactic, 
extravagant, — which have scarcely the 


finest fibre of a common thought connect- 
Ing them. Thev charm to a certainty, 
because they make their virtue to consist 
in being just good enough for the occa- 
sion, and because they sympathize with 
common fancies and experiences, and 
clothe these with so much be auty as to 
flatter gracefully the self-esteem of al] 


who do not know the need of more. It 


Is amiable poetry; it exerts itself to 


Riis = “ae oh ] } 

piease ; and for that is always Willing to 
furego high flights It is not the sort of 
poetry which is wrung out by deep expe- 
rience, and which is the earnest fulfil- 
ment of a whole life’s mission. It is 
simply agr je and graceful pastine 
th grateful rem scence and occasional 
revival of a talent which endeared the 


¢ ‘ { 
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tinct and finished ; and every couplet has 
a luscious, swelling contour, without the 
aid of any bombast. ‘The first half of 
the poem is mainly serious; but it would 
be hard to name its subject. The rest of 
it is a string of unconnected epigram- 
matic lessons in minor morals, personal 
and social, which display a fine tact and 
a most oracular good taste in every thing 
regarding manners, conversation, coats, 
and boots, and hats. Who will not recog- 
nize one of his own martyrdoms in the 


following : 


‘T tell in verse,—’t were better done in 

prose ,— 

One curious trick that every body knows ; 

Once form this habit, and it’s very strange 

How long it sticks, how hard it is to change. 

Two friendly people, both disposed to smile, 

Who meet, like others, every little while, 

Instead of passing with a pleasant bow, 

And ‘How d’ye do?’ or ‘ How’s your unele 
now 

Impelled by feelings in their nature kind, 

But slightly weak, and somewhat undefined, 

Rush at each other, make a sudden stand, 

} 


Begin to talk, expatiate, and ¢ xpand ; 


Each looks quit radiant, seems extremely 
struck, 

Their meeting so was such a piece of luck; 

Each thinks the other thinks he’s gre itly ple ised 

To screw the vice in which they both are 
squeezed ; 

So there they talk, in dust, or mud, or snow, 


Both bored to death, and both afraid to go! 


{ Course of cea l na for Common N hools 
and the Lower Classes of Acad mies. 
By H. Manpevi tue, 
Moral Se nce and Belle-Lettres in 
Hamilton College. New York: D. 
Appleton and Co. Philadelphia : G. 
». Appleton. 

Professor Mandeville has produced a 
work which evinces great labor, know]- 
edge and taste; but in many respects so 
defective as to defeat. in our opinion, his 


design of sup] lying a good school man- 


ual. He has presented us with the re- 


sults of a longo experience as a teach r of 


Belle-Lettres, guided and enlightened by 
a pure taste and generous zeal in his voca- 
tion; and these results we regard as val 
uable acquisitions in the important and la- 
mentably neglected de partments of Edu 
cation to which they relate, as well for 
future authors, to furnish them with in- 
structive hints, as for advanced students 
who can exercise their own judgments. and 
distinguish the true from the erroneous 
But for learners, who require at the out- 
set sound elementary instruction, we con 
sider them wholly useless, at least 
their pres nt form. 


Professo1 Mandeville 


separates his 


work into ** three reneral dis sions or 


; Part First contains a d c 
etters, syllables and words. 
‘* Part Seco id contain a el 


and description of sentencs 


Professor ot 


‘* Part ‘Third contains a series of para- 
graphs in sections for exer¢ise.”’ 

‘This division is quite judicious, though 
not absolutely scientific. And here we 
would remark that science has not yet 
fairly penetrated and elaborated this 
branch of education, and that until it has 
dene so and dissipated all the moss-grown 
errors of the schools, we can expect only 
the arbitrary arrangements and methods 
of authors, more or less complete and 
useful, in proportion to the sound common 
sense and good taste they possess. 

The First Division is especially faulty 
and imperfect; it treats the elementary 
grounds of the subject discussed, the an- 
alysis of sounds, and grammar of lan- 
guage, without knowledge of the true 
principles governing them or just criti- 
cal perception and distinctions; and the 
learner is launched into the complicated 
mass of confusion, absurdity and contra- 
diction, which old lexicographers and 
grammarians have built up, under the 
name of science, on a false basis. Hav- 
ing entered it he must extricate himself 
as he can, and if he does so with infinite 
labor, it is only to bring away a load of 
lumbering words, without ideas. 

The Second Division, which treats of 
the construction of sentences, exhibits 
Professor Mandeville in a much more fa- 
vorable light, as a sound English scholar, 
who understands fully the power and uses 
of his own language. 


The Third Division embraces a collec- 


tion of elegant extracts, illustrative of 


every variety of expression and thought, 
more select and appropriate than any we 
know of in any other compilation ; and 
the instructions of Professor Mandeville, 
to the student, applying to them the prin- 
ciples of elocution, for the highest effect, 
are undoubtedly admirable and well 
adapted to the purpose of purifying the 
taste and improving the judgment. 

With the strictures we have ventured, 
we can commend the work to our readers 


with much satisfaction. 


The French Revolution { Ihstory. By 
Tuomas CartyLe. In VUhree Parts. 
New York: Wiley and Putnam. (Sold 
by Redding & Company, 8 State St., 
Loston. ) 

Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, it appears, 
have bought out the right of the original 
Boston publishers of all Carlyle’s works, 
and now print this as well as others 
under the same characteristic ** Imprima- 
tur’’ of the author which we have quoted 
before. 

It is, to say the least, the most brilliant 
and impressive history ever written. It 
has been called affected and grotesque 
in point of style. Carlyle’s certainhy 
is not a style for those to imitate, 


who find nothing ef themselves in it: 


but does it follow that the most unique, 





unprecedented writer is more affected 
than the great mass of writers and 
talkers, who never utter themselves in 
their own way, but always affect conven- 
tional phrase? It has been called a 
But we 
apprehend it has successfully established 


poem, rather than a history. 


the fact, that it takes a poet either to 
record things or to see things truly ; and 
this is as true of history in general, 
as it is of an individual biography, like 
that same golden one of Goethe, above no- 
ticed. As to ‘*The French Revolu- 
tion,’* the time for criticism has gone by. 

It has taken its place among the standard 

Classics. 

Primary Lessons: being a Speller and 
Reader, on an Original Plan. By At- 
Bert D. Wrigut. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton and Co. 

Mr. Wright has succeeded in making a 
very simple book indeed; so simple that 
But he is not to be 
blamed for it; the fault is in his subject 


it verges on folly. 


and means of execution, and not in him- 
self. He knows the difficulties he at- 
tempted to grapple with, but like thou- 
sands before him fails to supply a reme- 


dy; for the satisfactory reason that the 


case is utterly hopeless and admits of 


none. 
Every now and then some ingenious 
individual gets hold of a ‘* new and origi- 


nal plan’’ for rendering it an easy mat- 


ter to teach children how to read and 
spell; and forthwith teachers are called 
upon to throw away their old books 


and adopt the new ‘‘ Series,’’ which is to 


smooth the road up the hil! of science. 
New plans follow each other like waves 
of the sea, and if they do not devour one 
another in the same way, the last swal- 
lowing up the one going betore, every 
author in turn thinks his own should take 
others. 


precedence of all However 


plaiseworthy or I 1] 


ingenious may be al 
these attempts at simplifying the process 
and smoothing the task of teaching chil- 
dren to read ‘‘and spell the English ”’ 
language, with our present Orthography, 
they all prove abortive, and to those 
who understand the true nature of the 
difficulty they are as ridiculous as they 
are unsuccessful. English Orthography 
is a chaotic mass of absurdities, and 
every attempt to reduce it to rule or order 
for enabling children to learn to read and 
spell easily, or more so, one way than 
another, is quite preposterous. ‘This is 
obvious enough when we know that ‘the 
twenty-six letters of the alphabet are ap- 
plied without rhyme or reason upwards of 
five hundred and fifty different ways, in 
the spelling of words; the letter a being 
used to represent nine different sounds ; 
the two letters eo, for instance, having 


nine, as in people, leopard, yeoman, ete. ; 
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and that the simple vowel sounds of our! 


language have upwards of three hundred 
and fifty different methods of representa- 
tion, the alphabetical sound of e alone 
having twenty-three, as in people, receive, 
relseve, bereave, and so forth. This view 
of the matter shows us the fallacy and 
futility of ‘* plans for making the art of 


reading easy.”’ 


The disease is a desper- 
ate one and requires a radical remedy — 
palliatives only complicate the evil. 

What Mr. Wright claims as original in 
his plan, is the application of an indue- 
tive principle, by teaching one letter at a 
time, and simple words composed of such 
letters only as are acquired one after 
another. But he soon gets into deep wa- 
ter where principle is swamped, and all 
the prospective benefit of his plan is 
afloat, to be finally lost. As the ** prima- 
ry lessons ’’ advance, the letters soon be- 
come unruly, and begin to change charac- 
ter like harlequins; plain a becomes 
smart and wants to cut a dash; gentle e 
grows saucy and gets into a pet; frank, 
honest o learns tricks and goes to pot; 
and al] the rest of them become unman- 
ageable little rascals. But then come 
the expedients of ‘‘notation,’’ which 
serve for a little while among monosylla- 
bies, long enough perhaps to make a 
‘* primer ’’ or a ‘* primary lesson*’ book, 
when the poor children are introduced to 
the beauties of English orthography, and 
made to feel how much they are indebted 
to the ** simphifiers ’’ for leading them so 
nicely into difficulty. 

We will not weary our readers by de- 
tails; they can pick up any ‘series of 
readers’’ and find enough of the same 
kind ; but we must record one specimen 
of our author's ingenuity in notation, for 
the fun of the thing; it excels all that we 


ever met with in this species of invention ; 
aud lexicographers have been quite fer- 
tile in devices. 

The litthe urchin first learns that the 
letter s has a hissing sound as in so, but 
he soon comes to words where it has the 
sound of z. ‘This is a puzzler, which our 
author thus dispose s of in a ** note to the 
teacher.”’ 

‘“In the words as and has. s does not repre- 
sent its own sound, but stands in the place of z; 
it is therefore called, in these particular posi- 


As a kind of notation, 


tions, a substitute for z 


i little z is placed over s(!) to indicate that it is 
to be sounded like z,—and generally, when- 
ever a little letter is placed over another letter, 


it indicates the sound of the letter over which it 


Now is not this a notable scheme of 


notation —beeause Jack is sometimes 


called Tom, in order that he may not be 


miscalled by his own name when he does 


‘Tom's duty, ‘Tom must mount on his 


shoulders! 


Beautiful orthography and 


wonderful invention ! 


But one word more. 


When our au-, 


thor goes as far as he can in teaching 
children to read with his plan of notation, 
he then instructs them how to read with- 
out it! He dispenses with all his marks 
of notation ! 





Dealings with the Firm of Dombey and 
Son. Wholesale, Retail, and for Ex- 
portation. By Cuarutes Dickens. 
With Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 
New York: Wiley & Putnam. (Sold 
by Redding & Co. 8 State Street 
Boston. ) 

This is a work still in course of publica- 
tion. ‘Two numbers of about fifty pages 
ach, have been issued, uniform with 
Wiley and Putnam's ‘ Library of Choice 
Reading.’’ Thus far it opens richly, as 
Tt is an ad- 
mirable satire on the intense selfishness 
of the family sentiment, as found in its 
most exaggerated form in English life ; 
the family without humanity, where the 
new-born child is not loved, but only 
cherished as the successor and continua- 


the best of Dickens’ stories. 


tor of the respectable business firm. In 
humor, truth and pathos, it well sustains 
the reputation of the author; and we 
doubt not it will reward reading to the 
end. 





TC T + 
MUSICAL REVIEW. 

MENDELSSOHN AND HIS WORKS. 

The interest which the mnsic of this 
great composer is exciting in this coun- 
try, must render welcome any informa- 
tion about his life and history. The 
following is from the ‘* People’s Jour- 
nal,’’ and is one of a series of contribu- 
tions, under the head of ** Talk about 
Music,’’ by Henry F. Chorley. No one 
in the English language has written so 
much and so well about the esthetic part 
of music as this genial, entertaining au- 
thor. His historical and critical notices 
of the Pianists, from Sebastian Bach’s 
time to the modern miracles of Liszt and 
Thalberg, published in one of the English 
Reviews, showed a profound apprecia- 
tion of the various schools of composition 
for that instrument. And more latterly, 
his three rambling, sprightly volumes, en- 
titled *‘ Music and Manners in France 
and Germany,’”’ have proved his acquaint- 
ance with the whole field of modern 
music and its occupants te be mest re- 
markable. Especially valuable are his 
criticisms upon the modern French opera, 
in which he enters into extended analyses 
of some of the chefs-d’euvre of Méyer- 
beer and Bérlioz. We wonder that our 
enterprizing publishers have hot seized 
upon this very interesting book for a 
reprint. It would adorn a place in Wiley 
and’ Patnam’s ‘** Library of Choice Read- 


ing. 


‘* You have been lately readine 
called upon to struggle w 
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tunes. It is pleasant from time to time, 
to contemplate a more sunshiny picture 
than success preluded by years of strug- 
gle, or hope long deferred driving the 
sufferer into despair. I know not where, 
among musicians at least, | could find an 
example of a life from its first hour more 


joyous and more prosperous than that of 


Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy—‘‘ Happy”’ 
by name, happy in his fortunes. ‘The 
son of an opulent banker in Berlin, the 
grandson of the celebrated Jewish philo- 
sopher, ‘‘ the boy was born,’’ as an old 
friend said of him,‘‘ on alucky day; ’’ with 
as many good chances as rich gifts. His 
mother was one of the most distinguished 
women it has been ever my good fortune 
to encounter: distinguished in the best 
sense of the word. Very beautiful, with 
a taste for literature and art as keen as 
her affections were warm and her hospi- 
tality courteous — surrounded habitually 
by the most cultivated persons of Ger- 
many, and the worthiest strangers who 
visited Prussia— it was impossible to 
pass an hour in her society, to receive 
her welcome, gracious without formality 
or that over-interest which deceives no 
one, and to remark her marvellous famil- 
larity with the events, the opinions, nay, 
and the contemporary belles letires of 


other countries beside her own, clear of 


the slightest tinge of pedantry, without 
saying in one’s heart —‘* This lady de- 
serves to have been mother of such a 
son,”’ and without understanding, as a 


~~ 


matter of course, what the education of 


our artist must have been: how genial, 
how universal, above all, how strengthen- 
ing. From his childhood, Dr. Mendels- 
sohn has been conversant with those 
who, loving and honoring music (for they 
honor music in Germany), have. still 
largely participated in other interests. It 
was by a near relative of his, then Prus- 
sian Consul at Rome, that the impulse 
was given to the young German artists 
which has ended in the revival of a 
school of fresco-painting. His family 
was in habits of affectionate intimacy 
with Goethe ; and the mind of that poet 
was too large for any one of those who 


lived within its sphere to narrow himself 


into a self-contemplating exclusiveness, 
ry . 

Thus the soil was rich, and the air kind- 
ly ; — but the plant itself was singularly 
perfect, and worth the training. A vi- 


vacity of intellect not common, if I may | 


dare say so, among the Germans: a 
sprightliness of wit—an indomitable en- 
ergy, which made every acquisition not 
only seem, but de, easy; a prodigious 
memory, comprehending even every pass- 
ing tune, and casually encountered face, 
and idle bit of ballad-jingle; an intense 
and enthusiastic nationality, with no or- 
dinary personal advantages .... here 
were good things enough to be divided 
among a tribe, in place of their being all 
centred in one person! It is much, how- 
ever, to say, that such was Dr. Mendels- 
sohn's education that not one has been 
left undeveloped. ‘There have been 
musicians more prodigious, but I have 


plete. I shall but further touch on his 
fortunes to add that his good luck (or 
good taste) has attended him into that 
world of many chances, called matrimo- 
ny. And who, more than the Poet or 
Artist, needs faithful and gentle compan- 
ionship? the constant incitement which 
the up-springing of a young and cheerful 
family furnishes! The nonsense about 


| Night's Dream. 


: Protestant Church; buat I suspect that in 
neither read of nor known one so com-| 
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men of genius being of necessity bad 
fathers and husbands, for the most part 
only broached by those who desire self- 
excuse, ought by this time to be hooted 
out of the world among other fallacies ; 
such as the need of falsehood to govern 
mankind, or the attestation of religious 
faith by rancour. But to no one can a 
happy home be so precious, as to him 
whose imagination is perpetually exer- 
cised, and to whom the bare earth (if the 
figure may be permitted) becomes doubly 
hard in proportion as his soarings have 
been high? 


Dr. Mendelssohn, then, has escaped 
most of the vicissitudes which color 
(sometimes distort) character, without 
losing its individuality. His personal 
history has included repeated visits to 
England, from his boyhood upwards, 
during which he caught enough of the 
true Shakspearian inspiration to write 
that exquisite prelude of histo The Mid- 
summer Night's Dream; and was haunted | 
among the Western Islands by the sea- 
sounds and the rock-echoes, which he 
has reproduced in his overture to The 
Isles of Fingal. He spent, too, when 
young, some time in Paris; where sun- 
dry of his boyish impertinences (qnick- 
ened by athoroagh Prussian Gallopholia) 
are hardly forgotten or forgiven, even 
unto this day. A visit to Rome was 
more fruitful. Indeed, some Italian sym- 
pathies are indispensable to every mu-| 
sician, be his school the severest, seeing 
ihat melody belongs to the South to a 
degree which no ruin or degradation can 
utterly destroy. Or, to put it otherwise, 
there is no composing for the voice with- 
out deep study of the Southern masters ; | 
and the art of every country is best com- | 
prehended on the spot. The German 
fashion which makes the craftsman fight 
his way from town to town, and learn all 
the secrets of his craft abroad as well as 
at home, is not bad for the artist also, 
when there is a root of nationality so 
strong as in our friend. Dr. Mendels- 
sohn came back from his journeys the 
most German of the German, enriched by 
the stores of every land, not despoiled of 
his own. After a few essays, he com- 
menced his career as an active musician 
at Dusseldorf, a town of the Lower 
Rhine, of smal] musical ‘* mark or likeli- 
hood,’’ howsoever distinguished in the 
annals of painting. ‘There St. Paul was 
first produced. From thence he was in- 
vited to Leipsic to direct the winter sub- 
scription concerts of that place: a post 
more important than the size of the town 
would seem to warrant. Since then, he 
has been “ called to court”’ by his king, 
the monarch of Prussia, for whose thea- 
tres at Berlin, Potsdam, and Charlotten- | 
burg, he has successively produced - his | 
chorusses to the-translations of Antigone, | 
(Edipus, and Racine’s Athalie, and his 
scenic music to Shakspeare’s Midsummer 
It was also His Majes- 
ty’s intention to employ Dr. Mendelssohn | 
in enriching the music of the German | 


| 


all such cases, royal command proves 
totally inefficient. There is no getting 
up a school of Church Music, any more 
than there is gefling up a religion, by 
royal edict. Both must answer the 
wants of the congregation, not be thrust 
upon it. Nor is Dr. Mendelssohn the 
man to suit his art to the humor of Po-| 
tentates, Priests, or People. While few! 


| musicians have ever been less despotic in 





temper, or less pragmatical in mistak- 
ing egotism for inspiration, few have 
been so honorably etnpenten". Af- 
ter a short residence at Berlin he re- 
turned to Leipsic, to resume the direc- 
tion of the concerts, and his duties as 
Professor in the Conservatory, or Mu- 
sical College, there founded by the 
King of Saxony ; and this year, after di- 
recting the Musical Festival at Aix-la- 





Chapelle, giving a noble Catholic Hymn 


to the Liege Jubilee, and presiding over 
the monster meeting of German and 
Flemish associated part-singers at Col- 
ogne, in June, here he has been, in Au- 
gust, with his new and magnificent ora- 
torio, Elijah, for our Birmingham Festi- 
val. Prosperity, then, and domestic hap- 
piness, have not made our friend indo- 
lent. One triamph as a musician is left 


‘to him, the composition of a great opera ; 
‘and that is now looked for; the work to 


be written for no less notable a singer 
than the Swedish lady, Madlle. Jenny 
Lind. 

I may talk again, on some future day, 
about Dr. Mendelssohn’s Sacred Music, 
in a separate article; just now merely 
rapidly running over the list of his writ- 
ings, to complete my brief sketch, by 
ealling attention to his versatility. He 
began with chamber music; producing 
when a boy, three pianoforte quartettes, 
of which the third was a masterpiece, 
‘though a man had written it.’’ Since 
then he has added to the list several 
violin quartettes, a quintett, an octett, pi- 
unoforte sonatas, one solo and two with 
violoncello, and two pianoforte trios; all 
good, but all very difficult, since they de- 
mand an excess of spirit and energy 
something akin to the vivacious nature of 
their composer, in any one meaning to 
impart to them due effect. A strong 
hand, a rapid finger, and an untiring 
wrist, are indispensables for the execu- 
tion of this music. Then, (perhaps they 
ought in right of their dignity and rarity 
to have been placed first in my catalogue, ) 
there are his compositions for the organ. 
Those hardly know the immense gran- 
deur and power of that king of instru- 
ments, Milton’s instrument! now vex- 
atiously neglected, who have not heard 
Dr. Mendelssohn extemporize ; his fancy 
feeding itself as the strain proceeds; and 
many a new coffbination and many a 
gorgeous climax suggesting themselves, 
tov audacious, perhaps, to bear being 
perpetuated in print. Of course his pub- 
lished fugues and sonatas bear compara- 
tively little trace of this; however unique 
as productions of a time when the an- 
cients of music, and their prodigious 
learning, are more talked about than 
studied. 


Next, I should mention the concert 
music which Dr. Mendelssohn has writ- 
ten: his three full orchestral symphonies, 
the last in A minor, the best ; his descrip- 
tive overtures, five or six in number; bis 
effective and original violin concerto, 
written for his friend Herr David; his 


two pianoforte concertos, as many rondos, 


and his serenade,—-all full of life and 
character, and, in fact, the last hope of 
concert-players in their present dearth of 
great and original composers, Farther, 
there is his great cantata, The First Wal- 
purgis Night, which, im spite of its fan- 
tastic and mystical — dare I say German! 
—subject, has, by the force and fancy 
of its music, taken deep and strong root 
in England. And this brings me to enu- 


a nee 


_ 


le 


merate Dr. Mendelssohn’s vocal compo- 


sitions. 


These are single songs, duetts, part- 
songs, choruses, among which 1 must 


indulge myself by specifying one or two 
peculiarly beautiful specimens. ‘There is 
a Fruhlingsled (Spring Song) in the set 
dedicated to Madame Schleinitz, which is 
as true a breathing of ‘‘ Spring, the 
awakener,’’ with its fresh and 
its delicious wood-sounds, and the sound 
of its bright waters, while 


y 
breezes, 


Amid the hollows of the rocks, their fall 

Makes melody — 
as Music ever painted. ‘There is, again, 
in his last published series, an eastern 
song called Zuleika, so intensely impas- 
sioned that, as one of the most dramatic 
living singers said of it, ‘*‘ Why, a stone 
must sing that!’’ ‘There is his forester’s 
Departure, for four male voices, a thing 
which, even with the imperfeet English 
text here forced into harness with it, has 
a haunting flow of rich woodland music, 
such as would befit an evening hour when 
the long shadows and the broad glow of 
sunshine make such solemn but not 
gloomy pictures of some long and ancient 
forest avenue. ‘There is the setting, for 
two female voices, of Burns’s delicious 
words 


Oh, were I in some wintry waste! — | 
There are gondola songs; old German | 
ballads, each in itself enough to substan- 
tiate the composer's reputation, were not 
his greater works behind. I cannot close 
this list without mentioning among Men- 
delssohn’s happiest works, as also among 
the happiest inventions of medern time, } 
Words. 


o . > 


his Songs without 


> o * * 
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VICIOUS CIRCLE. 


“ Tt hath been already of old Time.” 


Solomon 


BY MISS &S. 8S. JACOBS 
I mourn that this world cl res not; that still 
Its beauty and its sorrows are the same 
Ever the torrent seems to wear the hill, 


But | came, 


torrent tame, 


And the sun dries the torrent 
The hill was there, nor was the 
But sparkling cooler down the mountain side 

For that it scorned the great sun’s thirsty flame, 
Its eager task continually it plied, 


Where swelled the lofty hill in unabated pride. 


. 
insient thing 


The forest trees are tr s and frail ; 


(So the book told me ere I closed the page ;) 
Last yearthe willow leaves were wan and pale, 
I'll make to their lost place a pilgrimage, 
And changed, dead trees shall read a lesson 
sage 
Of change and death. No paler than before 
I found the willow leaves, 


Within the woods ; 


nor sign of age 
immortal green they wore, 
roots the 


And the strong mighty giant branches 


bore. 


The rock endureth with its mantle mossy, 
Nature’s soft velvet for the poor man’s tread; 
The grass abideth tapering and glossy, 
And from the butterfly you thought was dead, 


Lo! 


But clouds and snows and subtle harmonies, 


not a grain of shining dust is fled. 


And western winds with dewy perfumes fed. 
And shadows, and their twins, realities. 
And fickle human hearts, sure there is chang: 


in these. 
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The gentle air fanned Sappho’s fevered cheek, 


That seems its virgin kiss to breathe on mine ; | 


That cloud is not new born; its roseate streak 
Dec 


When Abram’s Sarah, ’neath the shadowing 


ked a sweet sunset in fair Palestine, 


pine 
Watching its giories, showed them to her lord ; 
That night the beaming messengers divine 
Came down ; and heaven sat at earthly board 
Gladdening the patriarch’s heart with high pro- 


phetic word. 


Wears not the sky the vaulted majesty, 
That greatly circled greater Homer’s brow ? 
And the soft murmurs of the sleepy sea 
Soothed Dante’s soul of storms. 
ens allow 
No novel splend 
Looks 
And steelly radia 


The princely, poet heart, whose finer sense 


ws. Every star that now 


miracles of beauty, intense 


ce saw the Chaldee bow; 


Sublimely owned the “ Pleiades’ sweet influ- 


ence.” 


But sun and cloud, river and tree and stream, 


Rock, wind and mountain, earth and sea and |} 


heaven, 
Ephemeral things and perishable seem, 
To the strong, human nature God has given. 
The breath that fired man first, the wondrous 
leaven 
That makes “ red clay ” lord of its kindred earth, 
Immortal in its essence, lasteth even 
As He lasts, whose great impulse sent it forth. 
There is no change in man since fallen man had 


birth, 


And youthful lovers still in Paradise 
Walk hand in hand, like those of early day, 
Till the stern missioned angel shall arise, 


The vision and the music pass away; 


The heart’s short summer gone, no effort may, | 


In festive pomp of dewy fruit and flowers, 
The 
Self-exiled are we too, from Eden’s bowers ; 


And 


frost-struck and the faded world array. 


Adam’s wanderings and Eve’s woes 


ours. 


Still for her infant children Rachel weeps ; 
ghs sad Ruth “ 


\iah’s daughter generous vigil keeps ; 


Still s amid the alien corn ;” 


Still 
The father hails his prodigal’s return ; 
Still Peter’s soul with penitence is torn. 

Humanity has lost no grief nor joy ; 
Partin 

Whe 


Andromache farewell, 


gs are painful now as on the morn 
n Hector bade, upon the walls of Troy, 
und kissed the blooming 


boy 


To meet is bliss, as when, beside old Nile, 
Joseph his soul of tenderness outpoured ; 
Still Stephen dies with calm forgiving smile : 
Still radiant Esther braves her tyrant lord. 
No change. — No change. — I pon the self- 
same chord 


Life’s overture is + 


played ; Life’s pattern wrought 


In the same figures, wearisome, abhorred. — 

But WE SHALL ALL BE CHANGED ” — Such 
sounds J caught 

All ch inged 4 

er taught. 


Sublimer truth the Hebrew nev- 
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PLEDGE. 
I sit alone, my friends have all departed ; 
By our deserted board alone I sit, 
The silent midnight makes me lonely-hearted, 


And visions of the past around me flit. 


The heav- 


are 


18 


| Friends of my youth, with smiles of sweet en- 
treating, 
| Gather around me as in days of yore, 
With laughter, song and jest no longer meeting, 
| But soul to soul more closely than before, 
| Welcome, immortal friends ! my yearning spirit 
With happy sadness gives ye welcome here ; 
| | knew the soul, wherever death should beat it, 
Must love its brothers, that on earth were 
dear. 
| Those tender smiles into my heart are looking ; 
They kindle aspiration’s gentle fire, 
My doubting fear, my slumbering Faith rebuking, 
And rousing in my breast renewed desire. 


I pledge ye all, the deepest, holiest feeling 
Brimming my heart, as wine once brimmed 
our cup,— 
| Never to yield this heart to time’s annealing ; 
To bear our youthful hope forever up. 
What though Truth’s fair reflection seem to 
quiver 
Upon the restless waves of whirling life ? 
The image only fleets — the star forever 
Lives, journeying on unharmed by mortal 
strife. Ww. W. Ss. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, ion, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impiverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 


| application of Christian principles, of Universal jus- 
| tice and Universal love, to social institutions, to 
| commerce, to business, to active life. 


| 


Da. Cuannine, 








To Sosscripers. After the present number 
| we shall cease to send the Harbinger to persons 
| who have been notified of the expiration of their 
subscription, unless it is immediately renewed, 

| > We thank W. M. of Wheeling, Va., for 
his friendly letter and efficient exertions in be- 
| half of the Harbinger. We have seen the 


| 


| “ Northern Star” which he refers to. 
| 





LECTURES ON ASSOCIATION IN 
VERMONT. 

We are happy to hear from the Lectu- 
rers of the American Union or Assoc 
ATIONISTS, Messrs. Aten and Orvis, 
that they have made a very favorable 
opening of their missionary tour in Ver- 
|mont. They find a spirit of inquiry, a 
deep sense of the prevalence of appalling 
‘social evils, and a desire to learn an ef- 
fectual remedy for the gigantic miseries, 
which stare us in the face in this blessed 
nineteenth century of grace. On Satur 
day, the 2ist ult. they lectured in the 
| evening to a quite respectable audience in 
| Pirrsrorp, and the ensding week, on 
four successive evenings, to increasing 
|audiences. ‘* We have awakened a great 
| interest here,’’ they say, ‘* among almost 
all who have heard us; but a large num- 
ber of the church people fear, inasmuch 
as they hold themselves aloof from our 
’ Fear, indeed! Is there not 
reason for fear, by those who, professing 
| devotion to the only religion which sets 


lectures.’ 
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forth the rights of Humanity as a cardi- | 


nal element of faith, are as dead as if 


already immured in the whited sepulchre 
to every hope that transcends the misera- 
ble lifeless conservatism, which with un- 
godly 
bosom of the Church! 


stealth has fastened upon the 
We have patience 
with the avowed infidel; he is at least 


consistent with himself; we know where 


to find him; but a man's blood must be/! 


cold not to boil, when he sees the demure, 


long-faced advocate of rotten abuses, 


wrapping around him the spotless robe of 


a Christian profession, to conceal the 
selfishness and ignoble sloth of bis own 
character. The true Church, composed 
of men who combine the love of God with 
the love of the neighbor, as the highest 
passion of their souls, has no reason to 
fear, and will not fear. It is only a false, 
corrupt, reprobate spectre of a Church 
which trembles and looks ghastly pale at 
the approach of light. It sees destruc- 
tion in the rising Sun, and its quaking 
instinct Is just. 

Our Lecturers add, ‘* Weare well and 
full of enthneiasm, and are confident that 
the time has fully come for earnest and 
brave effort. We beseech you and all 
the friends not to relinquish the plan of a 
church in Boston. All our enthusiasm 
and hope will fail if the genuine spirit of 
Christianity be not organized in a humane 
Church. 


rious hope, which is inspired by the idea 


We are now living on the glo- 


human worship and work. You cannot 
know the ripeness of the public mind for 
the preaching of the divine word of social 
unity. You must be in the midst of the 
people in order to perceive it fully. The 
New York Tribune has been the radiant 
pioneer in all this State. 

** We have completed the organization 
of the Pirrsroro Union, Auxiliary to 
the American Union. The meeting was 
small, but enthusiastic. They adopted 
substantially the Constitution of the 
American Union. 


monthly contribution to the funds of the 


They are pledged to a. 


;named, have excited 
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and it must goon. The present time is 
Friends of As- 





too favorable to be lost. 
sociation! the success of our noble cause 
depends on your faithfulness and zeal. 
You are now able to prepare for a grand 
social revolution. The world is ripe for 
Unite, unite your 
efforts, and you will find, without fail, 


it. Be up and doing. 


that Union 1s STRENGTH. 


NEW YORK CONTROVERSY ON ASSOCTI- 
ATION, 


A discussion on the principles of Asso- | 


ciation is now gving on in New York, 
according to previous agreement, between 
the Tribune and the Courier and Fn- 
quirer. The fact that two of the most 
influential political papers in the country, 
at this season of intense political excite- 
ment, should be willing to devote their 
columns to a subject of purely humanita- 
ry interest, is an evidence of the deep 
hold it has taken on the public mind. 
For ourselves, we rejoice in the antago- 
nism which the Associative movement 
has called out in such prints as the Ex- 
press, Observer, Herald, and Courier and 
Eoquirer ; as their attacks, unfounded and 
outrageous as they are, serve to arouse 


the slumbering minds of the people, and | 


to disturb the intellectual apathy which is 
such a formidable barrier to the access of 


truth. The articles in the papers just 


| thousands, who might not have had the 
of a pure, human communion, — a divine | 


desire to do us justice. 


Parent Society. The Union now numbers | 


fifteen, not more than one-third of those 
who will probably unite with it. The 
weather was so inclement, that a large 
number of those who are interested did 
not attend the meeting. 

**We have now lectured nine times 
each during the present week, and there 
is no end to lectures, talks, and replies to 


inquiries in private. I have lectures ap- 


subject presented to them for years ; their, 


misrepresentations have awakened in- 
quiry ; and earnest inquiry is all that is 
needed to produce conviction. Our an- 
tagonists prove efficient pioneers for the 
reception of our doctrines. 
basely we are vilified, the greater is the 
At this moment, 
there is a deeper interest in the progress 
of our cause, than we have ever known 
before ; the field is ready for the seed of 
truth ; aud with the reality of destitution, 


warfare, fraud, violence, and wretched- | 
,ness, in the present state of society, on | 


the one hand, and the prospect of abun- 
dance, harmony, justice, tranquility, and 


heavenly joys, in the Combined Order of 
society, on the other, the result of earnest 
and thorough discussion cannot be doubt- 


ful. We accordingly weleome the New 


| York Controversy, both as a significant | 


sign of the times, and as an effectual 
means of quickening the spirit of inquiry, 


which is the essential condition of intel- 


pointed for every one of the next ten| 


evenings."’ 

We gather the above statements from 
a hasty private letter, but shall soon be 
able to furnish a more complete account. 
The subscribers to the Lecturing Fund 
will perceive that their wheel is in mo- 
tion,—a good work has been commenced 


lectual progress. 

The following statement from Mr. 
Greeley’s second number, presents a clear 
and compact view of the general objects 
aimed at by Associationists, and is com- 
mended to the special attention of those 
perspicacions gentlemen, who like the 
astute editor of the New York Mirror, 


,complain that they cannot obtain a defi- 


the attention of, 


The more 


‘nite idea of what the Associative School 
proposes. 


‘* By Association, then, I understand, 
under this term I advocate, a Social Or- 
| der which shal] substitute for the present 
| ‘Township, Commune, Parish, School 
District, or whatever the smallest Social 
‘Organism above the Family may be 
ltermed, a Phalanx or Social Structare 
| expressly calculated to secure to all its 


|members (who shall at the outset be two 


or three hundred, but ultimately be in- 
creased to nearly two thousand) the fol- 
Jowing blessings ; 

‘© 1. A home, commodions, comfortable 
jand permanent, so long as each has 
“means to pay the fair annual rent thereof, 
or is willing to labor to defray such rent 
—and from which he can never be ousted 
because of sickness, infirmity or other 
misfortune. 

“2. An Education, complete and thor- 
ough, Moral, Physical and Intellectual, 
commencing in infancy and continuing 
without interruption to perfect maturity, 
and longer if desirable. 

‘*3. A Subsistence, in infancy and 
childhood, at the cost of their respective 
parents; in after life from the fruits of 
their own Industry or from the income of 
their several investments, if such there 
be ; but in case of orphanage, sickness, in- 
‘firmity or decrepitude without property, 
then at the charge of the Phalanx, as 
now of the Township, City or County. 

‘©4. Opportunity to Labor secured to 
each individual, man, woman and child, 
at all times, whatever his or her capacity, 
skill or efficiency. 

© 5. Just and fair Recompense to each 
for the labor actually performed by him 
or her, with assured opportunity for con- 
stant Improvement in Arts, Processes aud 
industrial ability. 

**6. Agreeable Social Relations, in- 
cluding facilities for frequent and familiar 
intercourse with those eminent for wis- 
dom, virtue, learning, piety or philan- 
thropy. 

‘7, Simple and ever increasing Li- 
| braries, Cabinets, Philosophical Appara- 
tus, &c. &c., with stated evening Lec- 
‘tures on Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
Geology, and all desirable branches of 
| Knowledge. 
| ‘Such is a rude ontline of the fa- 
cilities to be afforded, with some of the 
more palpable ends to be attained, by the 
Association of a number of families in 
| the ownership and occupancy of a single 
Domain of Five to Six thousand Acres, 
the occupants inhabiting a single edifice 
or Phalanstery located on its most eligi- 
ble site, and cultivated by the labor of all 
or nearly all the male members of suita- 
ble age, while a portion of them, larger 
or smaller according to the season and 
the weather, with most of the women and 
children, will be employed in the various 
Manufactures prosecuted by the Phalanx. 
Some of the external advantages and 
| physical economies to be secured by the 
ultimate perfection of this Social Order 
are as follows: 

“1. Economy of Land. Under the 
| guidance of scientific and thorough agri- 
culturists, an Association, with its im- 
mense gardens, orchards, vineyards, and 
so forth, would produce four times as 
much as is usually obtained from a like 
area, and would require net more than 
two acres (ultimately much less) to each 
|occupant, instead of the ten or twenty 
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acres’ average of our present farms, to 
each person subsisted thereon. 

‘“*2. Economy of Fences and Fuel. 
The Domain, cultivated jointly by five 
hundred families, would not require 
much fencing as would necessary on 
one-tenth of the same area, cut up into 
twenty little farms in the occupancy of so 
many diverse families; and the Unitary 
Edifice of an Association would be thor- 
oughly and equably warmed with one- 
tenth of the fuel now required to warm 
imperfectly the isolated dwellings of four 
or five hundred families. 
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be 


“3. Economy of Household Labor, 
Cooking, Washing, and so forth. The 
saving herein must be immense, even if 


one half the families should choose to take 
their meals privately in their several] apart- 
ments, as they would be at perfect liberty 
to do. 

‘¢ 4, Economy and perfection in Imple- 
ments of Culture and Industry generally. 
The farmer of limited means cannot now 
afford to supply himself with the best im- 
plements of his calling. He can barely 
afford to purchase the variety of Plows 


actually required to perform all kinds of 


Plowing with the greatest economy and 
in the best manner, and add thereto Culti- 
vators, Harrows, Scythes. &c. &c.; but 
to furnish himse}f with Planting, Sowing, 
Reaping and Mowing Machines, Stump 
Extractors, Fanning Mills, &e. &c., 
utterly beyond his ability. Yet every 
day is adding to the number and perfec- 
tion of these labor-saving inventions, 
without which the farmer of the next 
age will find himself thrown completely 
in the rear, and unable to compete in pro- 
ducts and prices with his wealthy neigh- 
bor. I would gladly enlarge on this 
point, which is more or Jess applicable to 
every department of human effort and in- 
dustry. The time is at hand when the 
Laboring Mass must own the best Ma- 


is 


chinery, or be owned by the owners of 


it. 

‘5. Economy in the Cost of Edueca- 
tion. Five to eight hundred children, 
living under one roof, having there the 
choicest Maps, Globes, Orreries, Chemi- 
cal Apparatus, and so forth, with free 
Lectures at least weekly on the various 
Useful Arts and Sciences, alternating 
with their teachers from the gardens and 
work-rooms to the of various 
grades, could learn immensely faster than 
any now do, while the cost of instruction 
would be vastly less than now. Under 
proper regulations as to the distribution 
of time, all life would become Education, 
and a youth of twenty would often have 


schools 


acquired a far more thorough and solid in- | 


tellectual culture than is now usually per- 
fected in our highest seminaries. 

“6. Economy in Commercial Ex- 
changes. The Phalanx, purchasing for 
all its members at wholesale for ready pay 
and selling in the same manner, would 
effect an exchange of the products 
it could spare for the commodities it 
should need, at a twentieth part of the 
present cost, and thus save to Protective 
takes at least one-fifth of its earnings 
now necessarily paid in mercantile profits 
and in the cost of transmitting its surplus 
products to their consumers. 


‘¢'7. Economy in the cost of Medical 
Attendance, Legal (rend- 
ered in good part needless,) &c. &c. 

‘¢__ But | am transcending my limits, 
and must stop. Bear in mind that I re- 
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poses, and of which I have here sketched | 
but the dry skeleton without the animat- 
ing soul, as one to be effected cautiously, 
gradually, and with due regard to all ex-| 
isting interests. I do not anticipate its 
consummation in one year, nor in ten. 
But that the end it proposes is one to 
which Society should gravitate — nay, to 
which it does gravitate — that it should be 
studied, labored for, lived for, prayed for, 
until attained, is the ardent conviction of | 


Ba eae 


AID FROM THE WEST. 


We publish the following extract of a 


letter from an active friend of Association 
in the West, and embrace the opportuni- | 
ty to make some suggestions of our ow n | 


on the same subject. 


“e A of 


with me upon the subject of collecting | 


number 


people have talked 


funds in the West for the various purpos- 


es of our Associative movement. A 
want seems to be felt here—no one 
wishing to assume the responsibility. It 


has been conjectured, in consequence, 
that if 


here, where confidence could be concen- 


some Association were located 
trated, it might form such a nucleus, and 
thus act as a Treasury for the general be- 
hoof. 


must be the case not only for the Missis- 


I am confident that such ere long 


sippi Valley, but also for the far West, 
and in time for the Somt! Our Associa- | 
live empire is pretty rapidly extending, 
and now, I think, demands something | 


like a solidarity west of the mountains. 


There seems besides, no lack of recruits, 
but a considerable want of officers — that 
could be re-| 


is men in whom confidence 


posed. If we are to collect funds, some- 
thing must be done in this way ere long. 
It certainly looks like an extreme point to 
send money on to New York. The peo-| 
ple in the West, I know, look at it in this | 
light; and I am certain that many a dol- | 
lar is thus lacking, which might other- | 
We are thus 


wise be of service to us. 


too scattered —too loose. We must en- 
deavor to draw a little closer. Our sym- 
pathies are only kept alive by the Harbin- | 
ger, and that every body does not see. 
That 


** Cincinnati 


‘* Pray think on these things. 
was a noble bonus of the 
Affiliated Society ’’ for a commencement. 
Had you been nearer at hand, I have no} 
doubt that it would have been double the 
sum. It is too far and too expensive for 
you to come from the East to lecture. | 


Were some of you set down in our midst, | 


the transition would be easy and expenses 
light. A 
thus be within the reach of all compara- 


lecture here and there would 





tively, and the good immense. 


Man by 


nature is, no doubt, an active animal; at 

| 
the same time, it must be confessed, he | 
It 


was a pretty shrewd remark of Mahomet | 


has got his sluggish propensities, too. 


| mediate donors. 


| tion can be introduced. 
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we will goto the mountain.” Yet what 
a libel upon Civilization, that confidence 
is nearly annihilated amongst as! What 
a lesson for those who wish to keep 


'.? 


things as they are! 


We highly approve the plan of a con- 
solidated organization in the West, in con- 
nection with the American Union. Let 
our friends in that part of the country 
take the matter in hand. But meantime, 
let no society or private individuals re- 
frain from contributing, as they are able, 
directly to the treasury of the Unton. 

The purposes of the Union are specific 
and well defined. 1. To sustain a corps 
of Lecturers, for promulgating the doc- 
trines of Associative Unity as widely as 


possible. 2. To sustain a system of pub- 
lication, which shall furnish suitable 
books and pamphlets for distribution 


throughout the country. Every. dollar, 
contributed by the friends of Association 
to the funds of the Union, is lodged in as 
responsible hands as can be found in the 
Eastern States, to say the least, and sa- 
credly devoted to the objects specified. 
Our friends at the West need not hesitate 
in forwarding their collections on account 
Our plans are now so 
well organized that we venture to say, 


of the distance. 


/any amount contributed can be used to 


better advantage in the operations of the 


| Union, than by any isolated efforts. Nor 


need they despair of being visited by the 


/most able Lecturers, that the movement 


can command. It is understood, that the 
Directors of the Union are desirous to 
appropriate their funds, as far as possible, 
in accordance with the wishes of the im- 


Thas, the contribution 


| from Cincinnati will be devoted to defray- 


ing the expenses of a course of Lectures 
in that city. The same will be done, if 
desired, in the case of Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Wheeling, Louisville, or New Or- 
leans. Wetrust that, by the opening of the 
Spring, at farthest, arrangements will be 
made for a thorough lecturing campaign, 
in the principal Western cities. By this 
means, not only will the advocates of 


_ Association be increased in number, but 


a more systematic and efficient organiza- 
At present, let 
our friends unite as far as possible. Let 
them adopt the plan of weekly subserip- 
tion, as proposed in Mr. Godwin’s Cir- 
cular, and they will not be obliged to 
wait long to witness the fruits of their 
labor. 


WELCOME! GERMANS. 


We have received the first number 
of the ‘* Boston Merxur,”’ a genial and 
lively litthe Weekly, in the German 
language. We trust that every German, 
and every reader of the German, will 


gard the Reform which Association pro-|— ‘ If the mountain will not come to us, | return, as heartily as we do, the Gruss 
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und Handschlag (greeting and hand- 


shake) of this our new cousin ger- 


man. It is handsomely printed, on good 
paper, and contains a 


of matter. 


goodly variety 
It is of no party in politics 
or religion ; 
blait fur Stadt und Land,’ a people’s 
The Ger- 


mans in Boston and its vicinity are cer- 


sheet for city and country. 


tainly numerous enough to support an 
organ of their own, as appears from the 
Merkur’s statement which we translate : 
‘** The number of Germans in and about 
While 
some set it at SIX thousand, others main- 
The 
truth perhaps, lies in the middle; yet it 


Boston is variously estimated. 


tain that it exceeds ten thousand. 


is not improbable that the latter number 
is the most correct; for the Germans are 
not only very numerous in Boston itself, 
but also in Roxbury, Dorchester, South 
and East Boston, Charlestown, Cam- 
bridge — indeed, in all the surrounding 
country, where in some cases they own 
very valuable farms. In the city of Bos- 
ton there are three German churches. 
The Catholic church is a very fine build- 
ing, which cost nearly $30,000; it was 
consecrated only a few weeks since, and 
already the congregativn is so large, that 
The United Re- 


formed and Lutheran Congregation pos- 


there is no room left. 


sess also a very neat church, a so-called 
frame-building ; this society has a very 
good singing-choir, whose performances 
The 


Lutheran Society, as we understand, will 


already warrant high expectations. 


dedicate its new brick church by next 
Christmas ; this society also is flourish- 
ing and increasing ; its property is very 
valuable and lies in one of the finest parts 
of the city. We have also in Boston a 
very respectable Dispensary for the sick, 
which already has laid up a considerable 
sum as a reserved fand, and which de- 
serves to be supported by al] Germans. 
There is a sad want of German schools ; 
and yet we have lately heard with satis- 
faction, that the Lutheran society have 
engaged a teacher, who proposes to open 
a German day-school in the room below 
their church. There is also a respecta- 
ble Jewish synagogue here, which num- 
good 


bers a many 


but styles itself a ** Volks- | 
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the good German nature of your country-) in relation to it;— especially will it ex- 


men; for we need such leaven in our 


ambitious, selfish, fearfully expanding 
Be not Mercury, the 


god of thieves, to them ; and aid not our 


young republic. 


demagogues and pseudo-patriots to steal 
away their German heart and honesty, 
and mislead them into a blind infatuation 
about ‘* national glory,’’ and into wicked 
that 
for which they 
crossed the Atlantic, not expecting to 


enthusiasm for the extension of 


’ 


‘area of freedom,’ 


find it the area of slavery. 


te The Merkur is printed and pub-| 


lished by William Neeb, No 6 Water St. 
Terms, $2 50 a year, payable within 
three months from the reception of the 
first number. 


ANTLSLAVERY AT WASHINGTON. 

We perceive that a newspaper is to be 
established at the city of Washington, 
devoted to the principles and measures of 
This is a bold and 


manly enterprise, and we trust will tend 


the Liberty party. 


to throw light on the great question to 


which it is devoted. At the same time, 


| we reiterate the expression of our con- 


viction that a true organization of labor, 


on Associative principles, presents the | 


only effectual remedy for Slavery, War, 


Indigence, and the other permanent 
scourges that are inherent in the existing 
system of society. ‘The axe must be laid 
to the root of the tree, or no universal 
good can be hoped for from the sincerest 
purposes of reform. Let our legislators, 
our philanthropists, our reformers, open 
their eyes to the great vital question of 
the day. They must come to it, sooner 


or later. Meantime, let us welcome all 


earnest efforts for the removal of pre-| 


vailing evils, aud the advancement of 


man. They exhibit a love for Humanity, 


| though they may not attain the consum- 


|}mation which is wished. 


Germans among its} 


members, and whose Rabbi moreover is a| 


German. 
‘* The majority of the Germans in Bos- 
there are also 


ton are mechanics; but 


German merchants, artists, physicians, 
advocates, and so forth. We have been 
established here too short a time to give 
any very complete information, but it 
shall be our duty to acquire and to im- 
part such.”’ 
Welcome and success, then, to the 
paper that will be the faithful organ and 
a true Mer- 


Guard 


instructer of all these! Be 
cury and messenger of the Gods. 


We copy the 
following extract from the Prospectus of 
the proposed paper. 


“The cause of human freedom calls 
for the establishment, at the seat of the 
national government, of a newspaper de- 
voted to the support of its claims. 

‘*Circumstances and the present state 
of public sentiment are peculiarly propi- 
tious to such an undertaking. 

‘*The publication of an anti-slavery 


plain and advocate the leading principles 

/and measures of the Liberty party, seek- 
‘ing to do this, not in the spirit of Party, 
but in the love of Truth, not for the tri- 
umph of Party, but for the establishment 
| of ‘Truth.”’ 


Dr. Kirrrevee’s Lerrer. We wil- 
lingly insert the jubilant appeal of our 
|quaint friend. Let him freely rejoice over 
his new practice, and his restoration to the 
simple ways of nature, to physic in its liter- 
al sense, synonymous with nature. It is 
encouraging, and we like to hear it. 
| There is something fresh and wholesome 
‘in the very talk and style of these new 
_water-doctors. They have burst the fet- 
ters of one “uncertain science’? and 
learned to have confidence in nature. 
Soon, we trust, our lawyers, statesmen, 
priests and educators,—and all the 
| ** Faculties,’’ whose name is ‘* Legion,’’ 
who have been botching away at the poor 
old diseased system of society, without 
/any natural unitary method, will experi- 
ence a similar conversion and deliverance ; 
or at all events that society may be de- 
livered from them. As for the entire 
truth of Hydropathy, we are not prepared 
/to endorse, since we are too ignorant ; 
but we have an instinct in favor of all re- 
form in that direction. 





| 
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BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 
THe course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
yarticular attention to the modern European 
iaseteds and literature, 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
|received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripiey, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
eusure a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Foor Do.vars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
TWELVE DoLLars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
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| Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 


October 17, 1846, 


THE HARBINGER 
Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the Brook Farm PuHaLanx, every 


paper, entitled “ Tue Nationa Era,’ | Saturday morning. Office in New York, Bur- 


will be accordingly commenced 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, 
on the Ist of January, 1847. 

‘Issued under the auspices of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, it will 
be edited by G. Bamey, Jr., assisted by 
A. A. Puetrs and J. G. Wuirrier, cor- 
responding editors. 

‘* While due attention will be paid to 


current events, congressional proceedings, | 


general politics and literature, the great 
aim of the paper will be a complete dis- 
cussion of the question of Slavery, and 


,an exhibition of the duties of the citizen 


in the| GEss, Srrincer & Co., No. 222 Broadway ; 


in Boston, Revvine & Co., No, 8 State St. 


| ‘Terms.—Two Dollars a year, or One Dollar 


| for six months, payable invariably in advance. 

| Ten copies for Fifteen Dollars, 

| Communications and RemittTances should 
be addressed to the publishers in New York and 
Boston, or to the “ Editors of the Harbinger,” 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 








GENERAL AGENTS. 
GEORGE DEXTER, 
30 Ann St., New York. 


JOHN B. RUSSELL, Crycrinyati, 
Gazette Orrice. 
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